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‘S79 ERR IS HUMAN, TO FORGIVE, DIVINE!” S4ID DUNCAN, 


A WORLDLY MARRIAGE 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 





me ag propose doing, you will create a scan- 
dal ade ie ecue dan sake, I should imagine 


the light dii not die out of her eyes, neither did 
the line of her lips grow less firm. 

'I will hidemyself away—oh yes, well awa: 
from all your friends and associates. You shall 





tell them what you please concerning my dis- 
appearance, Live with you as your wife I will 
not.” 

He seized her hands. 

‘Are you mad?” he cried, “that you are 
willing to relinquish all but a paltry {ncome, 


scarcely sufficient to keep you ta comfort? That | 


fe what you dolf you leave me. 

**I know what I am doling,” she answered, 
steadily ; and such firmness ia one so young was 
strange, ‘‘I am not mad, although my wrongs 
so, Leimply intend to go 


b consent—to leave 
Suthalions, to rid you 


wing me free,” he answered 
hoareely, yy ou know it; nothing but your 


» 


oo Lhope the day on which you get your re- 
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"YT do not wish your death,” with some alight 
softening of manner; “Iowe you too much for 
that. I am not wholly ungrateful, although you 
believe me so, Why cannot we live as other folks 
do who have married, as we did, for mutual conve- 
nience.” 

All in a moment her dark face grew ghastly. 

**Did you suppose J, too, lied when I pro- 
mised to love, honour, and obey you. As Heaven 
is my witness, I held you dearer than life, I 
pote foes thanked you on my knees for the 
love I dreamed you gave me ; I would have made 
any sacrifice for you that you might demand. 
Surely, surely, you knew this? You must have 
known It, for I wastoo unskilled in art to hide 
my passion from you.” 

She suddenly ceased, and hid her face in her 
hande, sobbing in a terrible abandon of wos. 

“Oh, my husband! Ob, my husband! how 
could you play so cruel a trick upon me? You 
should have had pity on my youth and friend- 
leesness, You might have robbed me of all my 
possessions, and 1 would not have reproached 
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you ; bat oh! you should have left my heart 
free 1” 

Duncan Reeves stood silent, conscience and 
heart alike upbraiding him for the part he had 
played towards his girl-wife. 

For a little while Estrella sobbed on ; pear 
gradually regaining her composure she g!an 
ot Nin through her ehelterlug fingers, .and 
sald,— 

‘*I think we have no more to say to each 
other, I will see Mr. Lyon about this business, 
and then I-will leave you for ever. It i¢ better 


“T have bshaved very badly to you, Estrella, 
but if you will overlook my cffence I swear I will 
do my duty by you. For Heaven's sake, let us 
avoid a scandal, I won't have any slur cast 
upon my name,” 

“Your name!” she cried, with indignant 
scorn, “always your neme! I am leas than 
nothing to you. You do nob consider me at 
all—only your pride, and the honour of your 
race. ” 


The old, cold look matred his face once miore. 

“Ifyou would bub control your passion and 
be persuaded to listen to reason, I should be 
thankful,” he said, fcily, “It is ill-bred to be 20 
violent,” 

“ Am I violent?” ahe asked, wearily, *‘ Well, 
st least I any sincere, I am no woman of the 
world, Qh, Heaven! 1am scarcely more than 
a child, and have a whole long life of misery: be- 
fore me!” 

“Why teed you be miserable? You have 
position and wealth, are young atd will pro- 
bably be beautiful two or three years hence ; 
you have full liberty to come and go as you 
please, I will In no way interfere with your 
plans and amusements. . I promise never te bore 
you with my presence———” 

‘Silence |” cried the young wife. ‘‘ Silence! 
you are aggravating your offence, Say no more, 
I am resolved, and to-day we part. I wish you 
would kiss me!" and here her voice broke piti- 
fully. “ You have never klessd me voluutarily 
yet, and when you come home you will find 
me gone.” 

He acarcely believed her; she was so young to 
defy all laws, to set him at naught. She was 
friendless, too, an orphan, without a single rela- 
tive In she world. 

So he laughed ecornfally, and told her to be 
leas tragic, and as the clear deep notes of his 
voice struck the air she shivered and sank once 
more upon her couch, Dancan moved towards 
the door, 

*y aball return for luncheon,” he said, in a 
matter-of-fact tone, 

“Very well,” Estrella answered, adding 
timorously, “You will nov kies me good-bye?” 

“No, I shall hold out against you until you 
are more docile,” and without another word he 
left ber. 

When he had gone Estrella did not Indulge In 
tears or moans. She sat silent for awhile, and 
then, rislug, she wont up to her room and began 
to drese with feverish haste, Her toilet com- 
pleted she went ont, deciloing the carriage, and 
set her face steadily towards the great city, She 
walked eo hurriediy, and’ was so evidebtly ‘ner- 
vous, that folks stared curfously at her. ‘There 
was euch grace in her movements, euch’ growleg 
beauty on the white sad face, that mien about 
town eceosted her, and women turned to look 
after her. But she was-unconscious of “tnso- 
lence or scrutiny, az she held on her way, despair 
in her eyes, despaie in her heart, She went 
down Fleet-atreet, where the nolse and treffic 
frightened and bewildered her ; then she turned 
fown a dingy court, and came at last to a door, 
ou which was “ A, Lyop, Solicitor,” 
She tepped nervously, and was biddert-to enter 
by © nob unkindly volce; and ‘passing in she 
found herself face te face with a middle-aged 
man of preposeessing appearance, 

“My dear Miss Moore—I beg pardon-—Mrs. 
Reeves. What lucky chance*has brought you 
to my den?" 

“Call me by my old name,” she answered, 
swiftly. ‘Mr, Lyon, I have left my husband!” 

oh he ej » “you can’t 
mean this? You don’t understand what you 





are saying; only two months married! Estrelis, 
itis impossible, You are jok!ug, my dear,”’ 

"Do I look like jesting 1” she asked, in an 
unconeciously tragic tone. “Iam in deadly 
earnest, and I come to you for help.” Little by 
little she told her sad story to this man, her dead 
father’s truest friend, and always her kindest 
adviser. He listened with darkening brows aod 
compressed }ips, and when she had finished took 
her poor tremulous hands in his, aud drew her 
nearer. 

“You, poor child!” he ssid, huekily, “you 
have indeed met with rough usage, and I am 
powerless to help you. No man can come be- 
tween husband and wife; you are irrevocably 
united to Duncan Reeves,” 

“I know, I know,” Estrella interrupted im- 
patiently, ‘but he will be glad to let me go my 
own way, provided he has his heart’s desire. I 
want to hide myself from him, and from her, 
and you must help me.” 

What do you propose doing?” Mr. Lyon 
questioned p edly. 

" Going to Phelps; she will take me in; 
she loved me always. Of course Duncan takes 
all the estates and rents; as he married my for- 
tune let him keep It, J will not touch a penny.” 

“This is absurd, quixotic; you will repent 
such a step.” 

"No, no; the farm and cottages at Glems- 
dale left me by my godmother bring me in a 
hundred snd fifty per sunum—gquite enflicient 
for my wants, and he will hardly grudge me so 
scallaeum. You must eee me off at once to 
Rushford, as the last train leaves Victoria at 
2.30; I examined a time-table before I came 
oon ail epent,”. Mr. Lyon said again. “M 

“You £ % ‘My 
dear, you scarcely know what you propose doing ; 
ty this one step you may blight your whole 

e.”” 

“ All night,” she murmured, “ail night I lay 
awake, trying to eee some way out of my cala- 
mity, some way by which to relleve him of my 
continual cain hishome, And I could see 
none but Will you fall me now! If you 
do, I will disappear so effectually as to leave no 
trace by which you can discover me. Think, I 
shall then be pot only alone, but absolutely 
peunilesr, and there will remain nothing for me 
but the :iver.” 

"My child, my child!” his heart aching for 
her, and ab the change He saw in her ; she had 
suddenly become a woman by virtue of her woe ; 
there was not the least remnant of the old 
Estrella in her manner or speech ; all the half- 
clinging, wholly confiding air which had made 
her eo charming was gone now and for ever, 

“He never loved me,’’ she said drearily ; “he 
ho be glad to hear I am as one dead to 

m.” 
* But whilst you live he cannot marry another 
woman, Estrella.” 

* That isto be lamented. I{wish that he were 
free. Ob! with all my heart I wish ft! Now 
get ready for our journey, please, whilst I write 
a few last lines to him.” 

She hastily scribbled a few worde, and placing 
her note in an envelope, sealed and addressed it 
to Dancan Reeves; then she rose and taking 
Mr; Lyon’s arm went oub with him into the 
nofee and turmoll of the streete, 

It waz night when Duncan returned home, and 
he hoped that Estrelia had become frightened at 
his long absence, and would be ready to listen to 
reason. It struck him that the house was tn- 
naturally still, and he concluded that she had 

@ to bed ; go he went to hie favourite room, 

oown as his “den,” a bachelor-looking aparb- 

tent where none were allowed to enter save his 

valet and himself. On the table, placed in'a most 

position, was a letter, and he 

the handwriting as his wife's. With a 

vague eense of alarm tore open the envelope, 
and read her few and farewell words. 

“ Husband, I am leaviog you now and for ever. 
You are free tr @ measure, and I should be glad 
if my death might soon rld you of ali loathsome 
ties, Mr, Lyon will tell you all that I have done 
and if you would keep your conscience clean of 
rourder—if you would have any claim to be called 
merclful—you will leave me unmolested. Should 





you disobey my wish I shall take refuge i» 
suicide, for live with you again I never will, | 
have loved you well. I would have loved yo. 
always, but by your own act you have put me 
away, killed what pasefon I had suffered mys}! 
to feel for you ; and so, beingon the threshoid «/ 
life, I say good-bye to the world, and to love 
Few of your friends have seen me, some perhaps 
do not know of my existence, and by all I shal! 
soon be forgotten. Let ail the blame be mine, 
I shall neither hear nor grieve over it— 
ESTRELLA.” 

Dunean stared at the letter as though he fan. 
cled his eyesight had deceived him, He had 
known his young wife until to-day only io her 
softer moods, and he did not believe her capable 
of resolute or d action. Now she bad 
upee? all his theories in a moment, and at first he 
felt at a lores howtoact. He was angry that sho 
should have fied from him—angry at the vine 
days’ ecaudal her flight would cause ; but he saw 
rt ieee whe wry a Mardy ig 
to Mr, Lyon information concern r, and 
to bring her back, if Were ponsible, 

Despite the late hour he started for the 


solicitor’s private g Spy it just 
as the servants were maki ) doors fast for 
the night. He p mportant basiness as an 


excuse for the latenegs of bis visit, and was shown 
at length into Mr, Lyon’s study. 

As he entered, the elder man turned elightiy 
in his chair, and, seeing who his late vielior was, 
Flustleg t@tig. potbe bangs tn le pazner to 

lushiog at the: manner to- 
wards himself, Duncan eaid,— 

“ You cau the object of my late intrusion 
M+ Lyon?” 

‘* Yes, you have come for news of your wife. 
Pray be seated, as may prove 
rr What have you to say upon the eud- 
ject?” , * 

“This, that you know her hiding-place; and | 
insist you should disclose it to me,, Do you 
suppose f am going to have my epege bandied 
about from mouth to mouth 3” ” 

Aud at this point he grew frate, But the 
lawyer Metered calmly, and when he had 
finiebed, sald, coolly,— 

“Tf you will diecuss the matter quietly, I 
am willing to listen; but I won’d have my 
household cognisant of my business, and i 
don’t suppose my servants are more henour- 
able than other folks, For aught I know to 
the contrary they may listen at keyholes and 
goselp of what they hear. I should suppose 
you wish Mrs, Reeves’ filght to be kept secret? 
Well, now, ee ve understood, what do 
you propose dviog 

" Bringing Estrella back to her home,” Dancan 
answered, tersely. 

“ Just so. But the lady has a will of her own. 
What if she refuses to return? You would 
acarcely like to uee brute force?” with» frigid 
glance at the young man. sid 

“The law is on my side, sir; and I shall 
exerclse 8 husband's rights—a husbard’s 


+ authority,” 


‘And what _— Phycery ty affection, sir ? 
Are you pre to = 
Danean flathed dusktly, aud, eeslog that, Mr. 
Lyon went on a 
“Let us understand each other. You have 
treated your wife with uniform coldness,, Having 
won her lands and her fortune you do not care 
to win or keep her heart, however the case may 
be, You neglect her, leave her lonely hour after 
hour, day after day ; finally, you allow her to 
learn you have not, and mever had any sfection 
for her ; in fact, that she is distastefal to ycu— 
that all the passion of which you are capable has 
béen given to another woman. Well, sir, you 
have ber from a loving, trustful child 
to ba pear ae woman ; and, if om 
persist knowing hidiog-place, you force r 
arther deeds.” 


“By this time,” Duncan said, contemptaously, 
“she ta eat ee Nel ae tad too 


Or 2ENNT Val pee tte 
oa ou 

her mother she inherits all the characteristics of 
the Italian race—great for love and 
hate—(and what rengon has she to love you ') 
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Garg g | and probably thirst for revenge, 

a) 

for—all for which you ured yourself 

ing back only the little farm at Glemadale, 
freedom, 


r desirea—! 


Give 
her what she so strongly vd 


"Both you and she have s convenient way of 


ignoring all conjugal tiles. Her filght leayes ure 
. Li a condition than pe Mach asI may 
wish, I cannot marry any r woman, sith 

to all intents and purposes, T chal’ bene 
bachelor,” 

“ Allow me to remind you that I know all the 
circumstances of the case, and that I think you 
uodesefving of pity, You selected your own iite. 
Of what can you coniplain? You played for a 
high stake. You have won, Estrella’s flight 
relieves you of the only evil fa your lot, Be 
content,’ 

** Well, but my name?” urged Dancan. 

“ Confound your name,” sald Mr, Dyon getting 

incensed ; *' it isn’t the only one ko he 
sun; and I have smal! doubt that at some nob 
long distant period an ancestor himeelf 
in on® way or another. Every family has an 
cecasional black sheep. Why should yours prove 
an exception to the rule} But let me urge u 
you the necessity of leaving Mrs. Reeves to follow 
out her own plans. If you press her too hard she 
will take her own life in despair.” 

Long, oer talked together, aud by dint of per- 
suasion reasoning Mr, Lyon extracted a 
promise from Duncan to leave Eztrella free to 
ore Ney eee, Eames 0 enjoy has property, 
ts take all good leasant things eo long as he 
did not molest her. ' . 

And when the door clozed upon him Mr, Lyon 
Ba 1 

* Poor child ! poor child! but just seventeen 
and al! her life blighted by that taal ‘ 


_——— 


CHAPTER IL, 


part? was the question that 
folks asked each other concerning the Reeves’ 
sepa Bat no one could answer the qu 
satisfactorily ; some said “iccompatibility of 
temper;” others that Duncan Reeves was 
eshamed of his youthfal bride, that he had already 
wearled of her unconcesled, almost pathetic, 
devotion, 

One forward damsel pro interviewing 
Duncan himeelf, but being afraid to follow ont 
her own suggestion it fell flat; and the hero of 
bo co — searcely bine to volunteer Informa- 

’ was not in the that could 
redound to his credit. a 

Rather more than two month: ago he had been 

= agen sal of a rag Meera hundred a year, 
ancestral esta 6 to ligui 
bis father’s debts, aca: 

Tae purchaser, a stockbroker, had been named 
Moore, who In his heart of hearte worshipped 
gentle birth, and felt sorry for the young man. 
He would have used the influence of money in 
behalf of Duncan, but he rejected his offers with 
scant courtesy, and lees gratitude. 

At that time Dancan declared his love to 
Geraldine Swift, the beauty of the season, and 
she had answered that although she returned hia 
passion marriage between them was impossible, 


a8 both were h ; 
Vie ater, when a 


Way did th 


He was mad 
reached bim from Mr. Moore, his imme- 
tying at ad seg of fapeans ft 

. an somet of Importance to com- 
counicate, 


Scarcely knowing what he hoped, Duncan lost 
no time in answering the summons, and reach 

the Hall was led at once to the dying man’s 
chamber. Here he learned that Mr. Moore bad 
but one child, a danghter not quite seventeen, 
= about her future he was painfully agitated 

“She is so young and so wealthy,” he 

rata Fes ago les 
and drakes of ft, pin Lara Head her heart. 
I think, Reeves, you are an ble man, and 
would be kind to my Estrella, I know your 
dearest hope fs to get back your estates, 


letter 


one, She has left you all you longed. 








you ny A enally do, if you will only consent’ to 


" Bat, my dear sir,” Duncan had ssid, ‘’is 
the young lady to have no voice tn the 
matter?” 


** Ob, she fs half-won already ; when you were 
down here last autumn she often saw you, and 
esa, Sed your troubles, and the way you bore 
them, made quite a hero of you, Do you 
close with my offer !” 

** You must allow me time to think,” Duncan 
answered, his mind in a perfect whirl. ‘' You 


‘| are asking me to take a most important step all 


in the dark.” 

** Your hesitation is creditable to you ; moat 
young men would have jumped at such a pro- 

as mine, Well, take time, bub not too 

g, for a few days at. most will close my life. 
Lyon knows of my pilav, and is against it; but 
then he Is a lawyer and must find something to 
quibble about,” | 

“ And when am I to see Miss Moore! Pardon 
me, sir, but for ali I know to the contrary, she 
may be deformed or imbecilé.” 

The father smiled, 

"You ehall see her now!” and he summoned 
the girl at once to the room. 

When Duncan saw her he could ecarcely conceal 
hie disappoiitment and chagrin. He detested 
dark women, and thie little unformed girl was 
very dark, with hair and eyes the colour of a 
raven’s witgs; her beauty was yet In the bud, 
but-a less prejadiced observer would have seen 
that one day it would be of s euperb order. 

The father tock her slender hand in his, 


saying, — 

“This is Mr. Reeves, my child. Mr. Reeves, 
my daughter Estrella.” 

The girl bowed and answered his few ques- 
tions shyly, then escaped to her own room, 
fluttered not a little by the meeting wich a man 
she had long exalted into a hero; and Dancan 
had tried to speak of her euloglatically, but he 
had -stammered and grown irc»herent In his 
speeches, 

Bat Mr, Moore did not notice his strange 
manner; he never doabted the young man’s 
eagerness for the match, he never dreamed that 
he was laying the foundation of much woe for his 
darling. 

The temptation was a terrible one to Duncan, 
but he made one effort against ft. He wrote to 
Geraldine Swift, telling her of Mr. Moore's 
quixotic offer, and begging her to help him in 
his decision by promising to marry him on his 
return to town. Her answer was spesdy and 

‘There ‘was no other course open to you. 
You must marry this little nobody and forget 
me. I dare nob become the wife of a poor 
man.” 

Stung to madness by the mercenary reply, he 
sought Mr, Moore, oe e 

“T have come to say, sir, I agree to your pro- 
posal thankfully, always providing I am not 
distasteful to Mies Moore.” 

Then he set himself tomin this innocent child's 
heart. Ib was not a difficult task, especially 
when one remembered she had been trained to 
think him a hero, 

He wae a man of six-and-twenty, well versed 
in the ways of the world ; she is a simple ro- 
mantic girl, arn | @ month of seventeen years. 

He stormed and took the citadel in a very 
few days, and when Mr, Moore proposed he 
should get the special licence he consented, feel- 
ing very much like a man going to execution, 

When he spoke to Estrella of marrying she 
shrank back, frightened, pleading that she was 
so young, praylog him to wait awhile, 

But the end was very near for her father, and 
one day she was summoned to his room, to find 
ber lover aud a clergyman already there. 

Kneeling beside the bed she plighted her troth 
to thisman whososhort a time since bad been 
a to her. She knelt down Estrella 
Moore, she rose Estrella Reeves. : 

All day her father continued to need her 
presence, so that she had no chance of observing 
her husband mfautely, or she might have felt 
some alarm at the gloom{neas of his looks. 








At night she sent a servant to summon him 
to her father’s side. 

Josiah Moore was almost beyond speech ; but 
he sighed to the young man to take Eetrella’s 
hand, and faintly murmured, — 

*' Be good to her.” 

They were his Insp words: a little later 
Estrella knew she was an orphan, and flinging 
herself upon the bed beside her father burst into 
wild sobs, terrible, heart-breaking moans. 

Darcan had been most good to her then, He 
had been less than man not to be touched by 
her sorrow, and when he lifted her fn his arme, 
and carried her toan adjoining room, she clung 
to him, sobbing out that she war all alone now, 
there was none left to love her save himself, 
He was tender and considerate, too, In the days 
immediately following, and she was docile asa 
child, 

When the will had been read (and he fonnd 
himself sole and undisputed successor of the 

Reevertone estates, and a very considerable for. 
tune besides) he carrfed his bride to town, the 
reason then being at its helgh*. 

Of course, owing to her recent loss, Estrella 
could take no part in the festivities; but she 
never complained when Duncan left her alone, 
hour after hour. Only on his return she would 
watch bim wistfully, and yearn for some 
sign of tenderness, but mone ever came. ile 
treated her with a distant courtesy that chilled 
her heart, but she was afrald to remonstrate 

‘* Perhaps,” she though in her ignorance, “ih 
is the way of this world, and I must try to be 
content ; but, oh! if sometimes he would kics 
ms, how glad and thankful I should be!” 

He came and went as be pleased, and always, 
ashe drew near his own home, the gloom on his 
face darkened, because he knew, walting very 
patiently for him, before her favourite window, 
was the woman he called wife. 

Sometimes his conscience smote him for his 
conduct towards the hapless girl, but oftenest 
he regarded himeelf asa maneorely to be pitied 
—a man who bad been the eport of a cruel fate, 

Oh! if he were only. free again! His old 
home might go, as lorgas he bad a chance of 
winulog Geraldine. 

Vain regrets and vain desires made his days 
and nights slike wearlsome, He visited all the 
haunts of fashion, and so, almost daily met the 
woman who had so enslaved him, who held him 
bound to her charlot-wheels, despite his marriage 
vows. 

Folks almost forgot Estrella’s very existence, 
or eald amongst themselves there was something 
curfous about her, as she was never visible. Was 
she deformed, or a natural? 

At last, for very shame, Duncan elected to 
appear at s small dinver-party with her, and the 
poor child dressed herself with especial care, 
hoping to win some favour in his eight. 

Bat when she ran down, robed all in heavy 
black silk, high at the throat, and concealing her 
pretty arms, with no ornament save a white 
flower in her hair, he looked at her with a coldly 
displeased giencs, 

So at the very beginning the child’s evening 
wasepollied. It wasa very miserable little face 
that met the kindly hostess’s friendly eyes, and 
she began to regret that Geraldine Swift was to 
be of the party. 

A big stapid man took Estrella down, and 
when she was seated he left her wholly to her 
own devices. 

She began shyly to criticise the guents, and 
wondered a little who the woman was who sat 
opposite her, with Duncan on her left, and a 
professor on ber right hand. 

A tall fair woman, very beautiful to lock upon, 
but very evil—a woman who delighted in bending 
men to her will, in winning hearts and casting 
them aside as broken toys; 8 woman who had 
no rath, no sweet compassion, who fed her pride 
and vanity by doing her utmost to win other 
women’s lovers from their aliegfance. 

Such was Geraldine Swift, Proud, poor, eel- 


fish, having no tenderness for any human belog 
save herself and Duncan Reevee, and him ehe 
would not wed, because of her dread of poverty. 

Sat she still held him fn her toile; abe wou!d 
not, or could not, let him go, 
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Oa this particular night she was looking 
especially lovely, in a dress of dull red aflk; her 
wealth of golden hair was coiled io heavy plaits 
on the crown of her head, and ornamented with 
pearl and ruby stars, 

Folks often wondered how Geraldine could 
dress so well, being unaware that no day passed 
without an application from some long suffering 
creditor for payment of thie or that account; 
and how she had so long succeeded in keeping 
them at bay was a myatery even to herself, 

Ren srnaecs ed gaan as the 
the helpless rabbit, and presently, 
her partner, she asked timidly,— 

et a is that handsome lady — my vis a- 
vis 1” 

He ccarce'y lifted his eyes from his plate, as he 
answered (wholly forgetful of Estrella’s name), 
“Miss Swift. If you were not a débutante you 
would know Geraldine—ever ybody does, She is 
the lovellest blonde in town, and has heaps of 
admirers. We all thought she would marry 
Reeves, and I am sure he was desperately in love 
with her; but he has gone and married a girl 
whom nobody knows. I suppose her fortune 
tempted him.” 

Having said so much he “died away into 
silence,” and attacked his soup, altogether 
unconscious of his partner’s sudden pallor, or the 
anguish fn her eyes. 

She was glad enough when the hostess gave 
the sigval to rise, Geraldine’s eyes were bent 
upon her in contemptuous scrutiny, but she was 
unconecious of her look. 

"So," said the blonde, “that fs your wife ! 
I pity you Duncan. She fe so extremely 
gauche,” and then she passed out with the 
other ladies 

As she swept Into the drawing-room, so 
proud, so beautiful and stately, Estrella’s heart 
grew sick with envy and undefined dread, 
* Was it true,” she asked herself sadly, “was Ib 
true Dancan had loved this woman once? If so, 
why had he forsaken her? O41! Heaven forbid 
that her own fortune had tempted him from 
his allegiance, Oh!” thought the poor little 
simpleton, “he must have loved me to make 
me his wife. When we are at home I will ask 
him.” 

When the gentlemen joined them, and she sat 
lonely in an obscure corner, an impulse to rush 
away from them all seized her, and, rising, she 
quietly effected her escape to thé large and 
beautiful conservatories. Seated amongut flowers 
and ferns, hidden well away from all, she gave 
herself up to many and sad thoughts, From the 
drawing-room came faint echoes of melody ; 
fragments of new and popular songs, light care- 
less laughter, and the indistinct murmur of high- 
bred voices. She wae roused from her reverie 
by & woman's voice of clear and bell-like quality, 
but cruel withal, 

** Having seen her, I am not surprised at your 
aversion to her. Shea fs simply a little barbarian, 
black as a Moor, and as unlovely !” 

‘‘And yet, Geraldine, you counselled the 
marriage ?” a man’s voice answered, and Estrella 
covered her face with her bands and strove not 
to cry aloud, for the voice was Dancan’s. 

“What else could I do? Would your mar- 
riage set us more effectually apart than your 
poverty? You should esteem yourself a lucky 
man. 

“ Lucky ! when I have lost you ?” passionately. 
“You might spare me that taunt; ft is hardly 
womanly to make sport of my misery.” 

Estrella leaned forward and peered at them 
through the thick-growing leaves; they were stand- 
ing amongst ferns and bright-hued tropical plants 
that made a fitting back-ground to this lovely 
woman, 

Dancan’s eyes dwelt passionately upon the fair, 
evil face, the wealth of braided hair. 

** Heavens !” he said, hoaraely, “how I love 
you! Your beauty drives me mad! There are 
times when to be free I could murder her,” 

The woman leaned nearer to him. 

“You hate her?” she questioned, a gleam of 
malicious triumph in her turquolee eyes. 

‘Can I do otherwise when she stands between 
us? I turn with awful loathing from her. Her 
mere touch makes me angry.” 
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“Pity me, pity me!” whispered the wretched 
listener, deep down in her breaking heart. But 
how should he hear, and, “4 hearing, why should 


pair—I a man of the 
world,she a child who should yet bein the school- 
the maeses, I as far removed by 
birth from her as I am by my love for you, we 
have no taste, no wish, In common, Geraldine, 
it was an {ll-day for both when you advised my 
marriage, an ill-hour when I acted upon it. 
Why, oh! why, ff you loved me did you not risk 
all, poor as I was! I had infiaential friends who 
would have assisted me to something by which 
te increase my income.” 

“You kuow you are talking wildly, Dancan. 
Surely you see what an uneuftable wife I should 
be for a poor man! My dear, oh! my dear, I 
shall love you all my life; and surely now and 
again we shall have glimpses of happiness, Is ib 
not happiness to meet thus?” 

“No,” he cried, hoarsely, “because you are 
not for me; because I must stand by whilst 
others hover near you, woo you before my very 
eyes,” 

Ms You have your wife to console you ; I am 
alone,” she said, coldly. 

“Poor little soul!” he replied, a momentary 
touch of pity stirring his heart. “I wonder 
what she would say if she knew all, for upon my 
honour I believe she loves me,” 

The listener wrung her hands piteously, but 
made no moan, 

‘* Take me back, Dancan,” murmured the voice 
Estrella bad grown {In a moment te hate; “ our 
absence will be commented upon, and your wife 
will be exhibiting jealousy.” 

“Kias me,”- he demanded; and then they 
stood locked in each other’s embrace, and Estrella 
heard and saw their psesfonats kisses. 

She felt blind and sick, but still she kept 
silence ; and long after, when Duncan went to 
search for her, he found her sitting, white and 
cold, amongst the flowers and statues. 

She was very quiet during the driye home, and 
reaching there went at once toherroom. Bat 
she did not sleep ; all night she knelt In agony 
beside her bed, and tried to eee her way clearly 

In the morning she went down pale and heavy- 
eyed, and then followed the interview, the result 
of which we know. Small wonder that, recalling 
all things, Dancan Reeves felt lessened in his 
own esteem; and yeb he was giad at first that 
Estrella was gone. Her dark eyes would no 
longer haunt him with reproach{al tenderness, 
her mere presence disgust and anger him. 

She was gone from him, and there was little 
to remiad him of the last two months, Yet how 
horribly still the house wae! He would shut 
it up and into chambers, He was exercised 
in his mind ae to where and with whom she had 
hidden herself, but he could hear nothing of her, 
And soon he began to forgen her save at odd 
moments, unless he thought of Geraldine ; and 
then the shackles that bound him weighed so 
heavily upon him that he almost prayed for the 
death of her whose generosity had so benefited 
him, . , 


CHAPTER Ill. . 


Four years had passed since that tragic part- 
ing in the West-end breakfast-room, and Geral- 
dine Swift was still unmarried. Despite her 
birth and her beauty, men were rather chary of 
offering to share their all with her, She had won 
such a name for heartlessness and coquetry that 
they were inclined to “‘ fight shy ” of her ; besides 
which, the more particular considered her manner 
towards Duncan Reeves a great deal too familiar, 
and were apt to speak pityingly of the llttle 
wife who disappeared as quickly and effectually 
as & comet from the sky. 

The fair beautiful face of the blonde was often 
shadowed now by discontent, for she saw other 
and plainer women succeed where ehe failed ; and 
ahe knew that in a few years at most her beauty 
would begin to wane, for she was now twenty- 
alx 

Perhaps she had aimed too high. Well, now she 
must be content with lower game, and so she had 





set herself to win the liking of an Anglo-Indiav of 
almost fabulous wealth, determined that, if need 
were, she would utterly separate herself from the 
roan she loved so well, in her own queer way. 

It was the beginning of the season, and al) 
the town was on the qui vive to see and hear the 
young violiniste whore début had been the theme 
of soclety papers for weeks past. Ib was said 
that ame Neruda must look to her laurels, 
the artiste was second only to Paganini, and ail 
the fashfonable world had obtained tickets for 
the classical concert at which Miss Phelps was to 
make her appearance. Who she was, where she 
came from, and whether she were beautiful or 
no, were questlons that occupied the minds cf 

e idle ones. 

Oa the eve of the concert the violiniste stood 
in her room before a pier-glass regarding herself 
with critical, yet opeuly appreciative, eyes. Sie 
turned with a brilliant to her companion, a 
white-haired lady, 

“T think I shall do, auntie,"’ she said, and Ler 
voice was “' like the warble of a bird,” 

“You are at your best, my love; but I am 
frightened for you. If you should fail—ff you 
should break down?” 

‘*My dear, I shall not fail,” in an emphatic 
tone. ‘‘You forget I have two thoughte to 
nerve me for the trial, One fs that if I succee? 
to-night Iam a made woman, can command my 
own terme, and make even him envy my fame; 
the other fe that in my triumph lies my 
revenge.” 

Her eyes fiashed az she spoke, and the rich 
crimson flooded her olive cheek, tinged even her 
ears with a rosy glow. 

"Now, dear, give me my cloak; the carriage 
is at the door,” and followed by her faithful 
duenna she went down, carrying her beloved 
violin with her, 

The room was full ; Geraldine, radisntly beau- 
tifal In sea-green, occu a seat In the front 
tler ; and leaning over her was Duncan Reeves, 
very much changed outwardly. 

His thirty yeare had apparently weighed 
heavily*upon him; for there were lines on the 
broad brow, and eilver threads in the dark hair 
that were strange In one so young. 

Geraldine lifted languid eyes to his face. 

“ How long before she appears?” 

“ Her solo is next.on the programme,” he ssid, 
referring to the ecented paper. ‘Ah! here she 
comes! What a lovely girl!” 

‘*T thought,” Geraldine said, coldly, *‘yon die- 
liked dark women.” 

" Asa rule, yes; but one must accord Miss 
Phelps her due.” 

The débutante bowed lowly, and then began te 
adjust her instrument. 

autiful! Yes, that was the general verdict. 
She was dressed in trailing robes of deep orange 
silk. Her hair, done 4 la (rec, was guiltless of 
ornament, as were her throat and wrists, 

She was scarcely above the medium height, 
but she looked taller, which, perhaps, was owing 
to the style of her dress. 

There was an Intense silence as the first notes 
of one of Beethoven's divinest solos sounded 
through the room. Upward and onward the 
melody floated, sometimes soft, sometimes rising, 
as if in a wail of despair; then came an Allegro 
movement, divinely beautiful, divinely executed, 
and when It closed, the girl knew by the furore 
of applause that she was a success, 

As she bowed her acknowledgments again and 
egain a smile passed over her exquisite features 
and Duncan wondered of whom she reminded 
him, bub he sald very little to Geraldine. Much 
as he was infatuated by her, he knew it was 
dangerous to praise another woman overmuch to 
her. Po 

The next day all London talked of the new 
artiste, - of pwr oy he beauty, = 

outh. Papers a glorious career for 
oa te poets. her at their clubs, and 
women were tionately envious of this girl, 
of whom it might be aatd, Veni, vidi vicz. 

As the season advanced she became more and 
more the rage; she was offered more engage- 
ments than she could accept, No concert was 
complete without her ; soon no social gatheriog 
was voted successful if she were absent, 
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And so at last Dancan Reeves mot her face to 
face, His hostess, a chatty, motherly woman, 
led him to Miss Phelps’s chair, and having intro- 
duced them left them together. 
The ete — ceed than usual, but her 
eyes were t, ap composure perfect, 
 Danean sat down beside her, his heart beating 
a little faster than was its wont. He had met 
her so often io public that her beauty had made 
rather an impreasion upon him, and he knewnow 
of whom she reminded him. Ib was of his poor 
little wife; although, as he sald, he scarcely 
knew why such a thing should be, Estrella was 


zo emall, so pale, so altogether cant ; 
whilst this girl's beauty was so great that none 
could pass her unnoticed. 


Perhaps it was the trick of her smile. Estrella, 
he remembered, had rather s pretty smile; or it 
might be that her gestures were like that 
uphappy girl’s. But why should he think of her 
to-night? Did not her memory haunt him 
always? Well, then, he would forget her for a 
few hours. 

He turned towards his companion, with a slow 
smile lighting the depths of his dark eyes. 

** You be a happy woman, Miss Phelps} 
I feel it is almost presumption to imagine you 
can be anything else,’ 

The sweet ae Sees in cong) hair was bent 
yay yebs gly, upon him. 

“Tami happy,” she sald, in a soft voice, "I 
live for my art.” 

** And that alone satisfies you! You have no 
desire for anything but fame?” 

“Why should I?” she questioned, tlowly 
fanning herself ; “it fille my life.” 

He efghed. 

“Tenvy you!” he aafd, “it is well to have an 
object,” 

* And have nob you!” with calm eyes fixed 


pon his face. 

** No,” bitterly; ‘my life is a spolled, a 
purposeless one, But I am not going to inflict a 
recital of my woes upon you. Oar acquaintance 
{fs too slight to permit such a thivg, even should 
I wish it.” Then, abruptly, “Your name fs 
English, but are you t”’ ; 

"Partly ; why do you ask!” and she flushed 
deeply. 

“Because your beauty—-pardon, I mean no 
flattery—is so very un-English. You remiad me 
atrangely of a lady I knew long since.” 

“Was she a great friend of yours?” Miss 
Phelps asked with gentle Interest, and she saw 
Dancan pale under her worde, 

* She ought to have been, and I believe would 
have been had I but allowed it, I often reproach 
myself for a wrong I did her.” 

Her proud, beautiful lips quivered a moment, 
and them gréw firm. 

“Tam sorry for her,” the girl said, simply; 
" but why did you not confess the wrong and ask 
pardon? Perhaps to this day she Is grieved 
because of you.” 

“No, no!” he answered, warmly, “she parted 
from me in anger, vowing never to forgive me. 
That fs four years since, and we have never met, 
Perhaps it is best so; for sorry as 1am that I 
ee I ee regret her loss.” _ 

‘asips stoo to rearrange a perverse 
ribbon ; when she lifted her feed soot she was 
quite white, but she said, placidly, — 

“* Of course this poor soul loved you }” 

**Tam afraid so. But you are ill ; let me get 
you something.” 

**No, no,” laughing softly, “the room fs hot, 
and heat always deprives me of my colour, Do 
you know, Mr, Reeves, you have recalled some 
words to me concerning men’s faith, and as they 
are spoken by one of your sex you will hardly 
complain that they are unjust. Listen ! 

** Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 


More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won 
Than woman's are.” 


Of course you deny this! That goes without 
saying ; but you told me you did not regret your 
friend’s loss, May I ask why? Was she not a 
good girl!” 

"I believe so, I fancy she had all the domestic 
virtues in fall force.” 
“I wonder what she is now!’’ musingly, 






















“ Aren’t you curious to know how yon > have 
changed her, for of course she is changed 1” 
And then before he could reply others joined 
them, and he had no further chance of private 
ch with her. Bat her words haunted him 
1 throvgh the long, ead night; and he half 
resolved that on the morrow he would go to Mr. 
Lyon, and force him to divulge Estreila’s hiding- 
place, But when morning came he laughed st 
his folly, tellipg himself they were better—far 
better—apart, 
If he could have eecn the gifted artiste in her 
own room he would have been not a little sur- 
prieed-and enlightened. She ley face downwards 


on the bed, sobbing in terrible abandonment | 


of wor, 

"Oh, Dancan! Duncan!}” ehe moaned ; 
**even to-night 1 would have forgiven you had 
you but spoken kindly of me, had you sorrowed 
for my sorrow. I could have forgiven and loved 
you. Ob! why were you so hard{” 

After that night they often met, and soon 
Dancan begged and obiained permission to visit 
ber at her own home, -She had given up her 
qulet suburban lodgings, and now rented a pretty, 
bijou house at Kensington, which she had made 
lovely after an art’stic fashion of her own. 

Slowly it dawned upon the man that the lovely 

oung violiniete was growing too dear to him for 
bis own peace; that, little by little, she was 
thrusting Geraldine from her place. He hated 
himself for his falseness, he cursed himself for his 
folly. 

What had he to do with love, seeing that 
Estrella still lived } for surely were she dead Mr, 
Lyon would have communicated that fact to 


m. 

Miss SwiftSwas not slow to see the change in 
her old lover, and resented tt hotly. She loved 
him still? Why should he grow cold towards 
her. What woman had done her this cruel 
harm ? 

She watched him [carefully, and soon she was 
in the possession of his secret, and determined to 
win bim back abany cost, One night she met 
Mies Phelps ab the house of a mutual friend, and 
cleverly contrived to gain a few minutes’ speech 
with her. 

** Miss. Phelps,” she said, in her evavest tones, 
“T am going to take a great liberty, and I am 
positively afraid that I shall make you seriously 
an ” 


**My temper Is nod easily ruffled ; what is it 
you wish to say 7” and she toyed carelessly with 
her fan. ; 

“Ibis about—about Mr, Reever. I hardly 
know how to spproach the eubject, it is euch a 
delicate one.” 

The other did not attempt to help her, and 
Geraldine went on very incoherently ; with those 
beautiful calm eyes upon her she felt abashed. 
Bat the purport of her story was that, having a 
great and friendly interest in M'ss Phelps, and 
feeling gpa? for her somewhat isolated con- 
dition, she could not let her compromise herself 
without giving her some warnlog. 

* But how,” atked the gir), ‘‘am I compromis- 
ing myself?” , 

“By accepting Mr. Duncan’s very obvious 
attentions,” growiog glib again; “as a matter- 
of-fact, he Is not a free man.”’ 

“That cannot possibly concern me. 
a casual acquaintance ; and, believe me, I am 

‘ectly able to take care of my name.” 

* Bat if I tell you he is already married, but 
separated from his wife?” 

“I shall answer I know it, And, pardon me, 
Miss Swift, considering the relations that once 
existed between yourself and Mr. Reeves, [ must 
confess I thiak your excessive interest in him im- 
prudent ;” with which little shaft Estrella moved 
away. 

Days levgthened into weeks, weeks to months, 
and now the season was drawing to a close, and 
Duncan began to wonder vaguely what he should 
do when he lost his dally sight of the viollniste. 
She was more to him than Geraldine had ever 
been ; he loved her with the passion of perfected 
manhood, and he teld himself his love was a sin 
—an Insult to her, ” 

Sometimes he wildly told his heart she was not 
wholly indifferent to him, and then he hated him- 


He is but | 





self that for a moment he could wieh her to 
share his misery. One night he excorted her to 
the Lyceum, and when they were returniug he 
begged a flower of her—to keep in remembrance. 
Mra, Phelps was apparently asleep, and both spoke 
in guarded whispera, 

“Why should you so wish for my flowers i— 
they are faded.” 

Give me one,” he reiterated, stifled paesion In 
his voice ; show me a little kindness to eave me 
from madnesa !”’ 

She resigned the roses and heliotrope she wore 
at her bosom to him ; he cavght her hand in his, 
and kiesed it with fierce pazeion. 

It seemed to her he would have epoken of love, 
when some sudden memory checked his epeech, 
and, groaning, he drooped his head upon his 
bands, Oh! if he only dared catch her to him, 
hold her to his heart—the heart that. would be full 
of her forevermore! But there was his wife ; like 
a epectre she stood always between him and bfa 
happiness, and fn that moment, as once before, he 
wished her dead. 

Mrs. Phelps invited him to enter the house 
with them, but he declined. That night he wan 
scarcely his own master. As he held the girl's 
band in bis he felt a slight shiver run through 
her, and locked quickly into her beautifui, 
mobile face. It was white and rigid, es though 
death had already cet his seal upon it, The 
sweet mouth was compressed, and the dark epes 
full of unutterable longing and pa!n. 

‘Oh, Heaven!” he muttered; “this Is too 
bard. Mise Phelps, if you can pity one «so lost 
as J, if you can compassionate a man who bas 
wilfully and recklessly ruined his own happiness, 
who is so wretched that he would gladly lay 
down his life here and now, pity me, and pray 
for me. To night my coul isin jeopardy.” 

So he left her, and ehe crept into the house 
like a wounded bird. 

Mrs. Phelp: looked avxlously into her face, 
and then drew her close to her bosom. 

‘Ab, dear—my dear,” she whiepered, "you 
will forgive} He loves you now.” 

"Does he love Estrella Reeves? No, no, no; 
{it is the fashionable and {é:ed artiste who has 
his heart—notd I~not 1! When he learns I am 
his wife he will love me no ionger—a thing 
possessed lores all charm for him, Ob, auntic! 
ob, auntie ! how shal] I bear euch pain and live? 
I love him, I love him. Oh! to my shame, my 
undying shame—I love him,” 

She bid her face on the true heart that never 
failed, and never would fail her, but she did not 
cry or moan. Sse lay very still In the close 
clasp of the tender arms that would fain have 
sheltered her from every iil wind that blew. 

No further speech passed between them; and 
when Estrella, rousing herself, prepared to go 
upstairs, Mrs. Phelps did not attempt to detain 
or console her, Perhaps she knéw there was no 
consolation for woe like Estrelia's. 

In a strange dreamy way Duncan reached lila 
chambers, and lighting his lamp sat down to 
brood over his calamities. He would go to Mr. 
Lyon and aek him to communicate with bis 
wife, to make the following proposals in his 
name, He would willingly resign all pretensions 
to money and estates ; and if she wished it, 
and {t were possible, he would endeavour to 
have their marriage annulled. He was very 
ignorant of the law, but he had a faint idea 
that, as Estreila had been a minor at the date 
the ceremony had taken place, and had been 
as ib were coerced, avy tic between them could 
be dissolved. 

Well, ab all events, {6 was worth « trial, Live 
with ber be conld not, and would not, even if 
she desired it, and he believed her far from wish- 
ing that.” 

He rose, and as he did so caught sight of an 
envelope upon the mantel, addressed in Ceral- 
dioe’s bandwriting. With a sick sense of loath- 
ing and impatience he tore it open and read :— 


“T must see you to-morrow ; I have impor- 
tant news for you. Somethitg has happened 
which will materially affect our lives. Do not 
fail me, for [am very wretched, « “ 


Confound the woman, will she never leave 
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me to peace?” ke muttered, and tore the note 
in fragments, 





CHAPTER IY. 


Earty in the morning he kept his appofntment 
with Geraldine. He was ushered into the room 
where she sat, leas carefully dressed than was 
usual with her, and looking very wan in the piti- 
less light of the sun. 

As he entered she rose, and he saw she was 
very painfully agitated. 

* Oa! how good you are to reply so scon to 
my messege! Iam glad you have come early, 
as mamma is not yet down, aud we shall not be 
interrupted,” 

The prospect of a téfc 4 téte with her did not 
seem to afford him much pleasure, and her 
jeslous eyes noted this, and her heart (cold to all 
othere) ached and throbbed with almost iatoler- 
able anguish, 

“ Are you not glad to be with me!” she gues- 
toned, all her passion gleaming in her eyes, 
** Duncan, tell me you are a little glad }” 

His brows drew together in an ominous frown, 
but he auswered gently,— 

** Lowg ago, Geraldine, we agread to aay no- 
thing of the mutual love which had made so 
many years miserable ; we agreed to remember 
the existence of my wife,” 

“Be kind to me now,” she pleaded, “for 
oace forget your pradence; throw discretion to 
the winds, Jusb for one little hour leb us be all 
in all to each other.” 

He thought of Estrella, and tried to pfoture 
her in Geraldine’s position, but he could not. 
She was #0 pure, eo good—the slightest slip 
seemed impossible to her. He moved uneasily. 

“What pews have you for maf You sald 
somethiog had happened which would change the 
current of your life.” 

‘* Last might,” she answered, in a curiously 
sullen voice, “ Mr. Goody did me the honour to 
propose marriage, His family, you know, fs 

le, nothing more; but he has made a 
great fortune in India, and I believe he admires 
moe very much.” 

And what did you say, Geraldine }” 

“ What could I do but say yes? I am too 
poor to consult my heart fo such a matter, aud 
mamma’s annuity dies with her.” . 

“T wish you every happiness,” Duncan said 
‘gently. He was really giad that he should at 
inst be free of her importunity, and he hoped 
that her affection (like his) had cooled fn its 
ardour, 

He was very unplessantly surprised when 
Geraldine, suddenly sprang to his side, and 
clasping her hands about his arm, cried, in a 
broken voice, 

“ Duncan, oh ! Duncan! has it come to this? 
Can you wish me happiness with another man! 
You, who have loved me! You whom I have 
loved with all my heart, so long, so long !”’ 

He epoke coldly, 

“Am I to blame, Geraldine? Had you but 
been true to yourself in the past you would 
now have been my beloved and honoured wi'e, 
Bat you were afrald of genteel poverty, and 
bade me do the deed which bas ruined my life 
for all time.” pee 

She interrupted him passionately. 

**I acted, as I believed, for the best. I 
thought only of your welfare!’’ A slow, cynical 
emile carved his lips, and seeing {t, she went on 
more wildly, “‘Oh! how often have you made 
my heart ache of late, How often you have 
spoiled my and filled my nights with tor- 
ture! Have I deverved this from you? I, who 
have been so faithful through all these years ; 
who bave walted very patiently for a day that 
should dawn and find you free |" 

The ill-taste of her remark jarred upon him, 
and he could have told her that her faithfulness 
had been principally due to the fact that no 
eligible parti had offered her marriage. But ehe 
was & woman, and once he had loved her—that 
had been fa his hot youth, Well, well, let him 
console her if he could { 

** Geraldine,” and at the gentleness of his 
voice her face flushed with hope, “if this man 





who would make you his wife is so detestable 
to you, would it uot be best to reconsider your 
decision? Remember, you poor soul, that io 
marrying Mr. Goody you bind yourself irre- 
vocably to him until death. No longing, no 
rayers, will give you back your freedom, Dear, 
b would be well to pause.” 

Now he was ag she wieked. 

**Tell me to send him away, and I will do 
of ag whispered, her blue eyes lifted eagerly 
to 


“I dare not take such a responsibility upon 
myself, Why, fo » few years you would tell me 
I had ruloed your life. No, Geraldioe, I will 
only say that a marriage without love is like hell 
upon earth. Remember my hasty and Ill-advieed 
union, and take warning from me.” 

“I thought you would plead with me to send 
Mr. Goody away ?” 

“T have no to dothat; and even had I, 
why should I bid you play fast-and-loose with an 
honest and honourable man ¢” 

" Because you love me!” she burst out. 

Coldly but gently he set her aside ; his face 
wat very weary, and iu his eyes there was a silent 
acorn for this weak, mercenary, unwomanly 
woman, 

"Let it rest,” he said, in a low, hard volce, 
‘* Why rake up the ashes of a dead love! Forget 
it, av I have striven to forget.” 

**But,” she cried with tremulous esgerness, 
** you have nob forgotten #” and peered into his 
dark face, with pain and dismay in her eyes. 

“ Perhaps it ie foolish to say one ever forgets ; 
but, Geraldine, I spoke nothing but the truth 
when I said mine is a dead love!” 

Like Launcelot in Tennyson’s superb idyll, be 
strove to kill her passion by discourtesy ; and 
now she sbrank back from him a space, her face 
white and drawn, her eyes tigerish, her long, slim 
fingers twisted convulsively together. She strove 
vainly for speech, her breath came hard and faat ; 
and then, all in a moment, before he could stay 
her she flung herself on her knees before him, 
and broke into dreadful, Inarticulate 

“Hash! bush!” he entreated, “ you will be 
overheard ;” and lifting her up fn his arms be 
laid her upon a couch, and stood looking pitifully 
down upon her. 

She had been the evil genius of hfs life; she 
had held him captive since early youth, and he 
could but grieve for her, although he saw her 
now as she was, and not as his fancy had painted 
her, 


After a long, long pause, the wretched woman 
looked up. 

* Who is the woman who has supplanted me— 
for whose sake you are so eager to be off with the 
old love?” 

He made no reply, bub his face flashed 
duskily. 

She sat erect and grasped his hand in hers. 

“You are throwing me over for that dark-eyed 
artiste; but, thank Heaven, you will never 
marry her—so long as your wife lives I am 
avenged.” 

He held his peace ; perhaps just then he dared 
not speak, and Geraldine, spricging up, placed 
herself before a mirror, and for a few moments 
ry Gu her reflection steadily. Then she turned 
to him,— 

“Why have you changed?” she asked In low 
slow tones. “Am I lees fair then when first we 
met? Has age stolen the gold from my hair, 
the light from my eyes? Oh! Dancan, Duncan | 
say you have been trifling with me?” and once 
again she grew passionate, “ Let me be your 
servant, your slave—but in the name of mercy 
do not put me from your heart. Take me away 
from here—oh ! for love's sake, take me away.” 

He was very full of pity for her then. He 
held her trembling hands in hisand spoke gently, 
tenderly, to her,— 

“ My dear, just now you are not yourself. You 
don’t know what you easy, or you would shriok 
back sppalled by your own words. You are 


bysterical, unnerved."’ 

She broke ont with a bitter laugh. 

‘* Hysterical! Uanerved! S:y rather, Dun- 
can Reever, that I am a poor woman who hag 
suddenly found herself foreaken ; who is crying 
aloud to Heaven for the compassion you have re- 





| 


fused. her, False! false! to the heart’s ccre 
and I thought you so true.” 

“Was it just that the faith and tove should be 

all on my side?” he asked, stung at last to anger 
by her reproaches, so unjustly hurled at him. 
“T think it wiser to leave you now before we 
end our long, friendship with a deep and 
bitter quarrel,” he m te the door, But 
she followed him, tearful and contrite, 
' “ Forgive me, J think I must be mad ; forgive 
me and me gocd-bye.” She clung about him, 
and would nob let*him go, “ Danean,” she 
pleaded, ‘spare me the pain of seeing you with 
Miss Phelps—it would tempt me to murder you 
both.” 

‘\T am lese than nothing to her,” he answered, 
coldly, Bab not — u 
persist tting 

© Will you go beck to her ? It would be wiser 
—yon would be safe from temptation.” 

‘*Qreat Heavens! no; and she would not re- 
ceive me if I did. I don’t deserve she should, 
seelng bow I have blighted her life ; and, Geral. 
dine, you have forgotten I don’t even know where 
she Is," 

“True; then you will drift farther and further 
from me, until perhaps we shall cease to know 
each other—to exchange even formal greeting: 
when we meet at this or that place. Oa, 
Duncan! Duncan! fate has bsen. very cruel 


8. 

“No, no;” he urged, with greater common- 
sense,” “ we elected our own lots ; it is cowardly 
to shift the blame from our own shoulders. 
After all, a man is the commander of his onn 
fate to a certain extent.” 

He heard her mother’s step upon the staire 
and prepared to leave her. She whispered, 
burriedly,— 

“Miss Phelps knows of your unhappy union. 
If she ts 3 good woman she will have nothing to 
gay to hae 

“Did you tell her of this *”’ 

“No; are you going? G.od-bye; oh, love, 
love, good-bye!” and, then aloud, for Mre. 
Swift's benefit,— , 

“Thank you so much for your hearty con- 
gratulations. I was sure you would be glad to 
hear of my ma 

Two minutes later he was out in the eunny 
street ; but upstairs, upon her bed, a woman lay 
moaniog and sobbing oub his name, crying out 
that life was too , too hard ! 

Duncan went at oncein the direction of Palace 
Gardens, where Miss Phelpa resided ; his heart 
was full of confileting passions, his brain busy 
with many thoughts. But above all his natural 
pley for Geraldine ; above all the anguish and 
the longing which made his life bard to be 
borne, was the one desire to be near her for 
a little while before he sald good-bye to her 
for ever, 

A strange yearning to tell ber all bis miserable 
story, not excusing himself in anything, nor 
toning down his sin until it seemed as veuial 
error, bub to tell the plain, unvarnished truth, 
and throw himself upon her mercy. Strange 
that, as he went to meet this girl who had s0 
stolen away his heart, his thoughts should so 
often revert to hie girl-wife. 

Again, ia fancy he heard her soft, rad voice, 
saw the sweet, melancholy smile on the pale 
young face; and he felt keener shame, keener 
regret, for the part he had played, than in the 
first hours of their separation. 

*' Poor little soul!” he said, again and again, 
*T believe that she loved me, and if she should 
continue falthfal to me her life must be a misery 
to her; though how could It be otherwise, for 
whilst I live she is bound to me and may not 
give a thought to any other 1” 

He reached his destination ab last ; and was 
ab once shown into the breakfast-room where 
Estrella and Mrs. Phelps were asltting. He 
thought the gh! had never looked so lovely! 
She wore a morning gown of peach-coloured 
cambric embroidered with flowers of a darker 
shade ; delicate laces were about her threat and 
wrists ; and the luxcrisnt hair was — into 
one careless knot, falling low npon the neck. She 
blushed a little when Dancan was announced, but 
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met him with the greatest sanz froid. He took 
a chair, and sat down beside her. 
“ Mise Pheipe,” hesald, ‘I have come to make 


* ‘She smiled brightly up at hin, 

"Ie it. very serious one 1” 

" Yes,” and the gloom on his brow darkened ; 
“and I would makeit to none ‘other than your- 
self. You shall absolve or condemn me.” 

Mrs, Phelps rose to leave them, but Estrella 
stayed her by a look, 

“What Mr. Reeves may wish to say, to. me 
cannot remain a secret to you,” 

Dancan had scarcely bargained pre- 
cence of @ anne saw ata glance that the 

oung — reputation to maintain, 
pee in bis heart approved her wisdom. 
Mrs. Phelps sat down at a distant 
Dancan 


kd where fs she?” questioned the girl, 


pause, 
wl a not know,” he replied, stricken with 
shame, and afraid to meed the look of those 
wey young eyes. ,“*We parted four years 
nee,”* 
Pd she a bad woman that you cast her 
off ?” 
"'No; she wae a gentle, innocent creature, and 
I was a brute!” 
Ren 4" you parti” How low her voice 
wef aid no not love her ; and she Serene that 
when we had been married something lees than 
two mon 
" Poor soul! poor soul! Have you never 
— By may be dead? Have you never 
wished it 
* Heaven —. me! sometimes I have!" 


rv natedeye ber en. 
face was ew and pinched, her eyes 


“Kon ace worry for her—for my poor little 

“ Yea, ob, — my heart bleeds for her ! my 
heart bleeds for her |” 

" Have you zo pity for me{” he questioned, 
besheniy and timidly. 

aan at him a moment and then 

— * ewan Keswueh ayes? op 

"Yes, Tam sorry for you, 
gree. She has lost her all; 
one friend amon — Ah, 
your coldness her 
changed all her good for evil, made 
whilst yet she was young! But 
were so Indifferent to her, did you 

‘Let me tell you my ~—_ from 
ta ny plac, hod dom aie and put y 
eolf in my place, o not blame me too severely 
pao action, my harshness to that 
poor 

Word by word he related the story 
kuew so well—not roy, he gerwe nob lier 
to hide anything that he done in the past 
four years, 

He leaned over the girl as he spoke, and saw 
her colour come and go fitful str sc 
and unclasp nervously ; and he 

“Tell me what am I to doi” 

It was Mrs. Paelps that spoke,— 

Beare ort eter mtg it en 4 her forgi 
Strive enderness and devotion to teach her 


fo: years.” 

But, But, madam,” he cried, blankly, ‘* the thought 
of a lifetime epent with her eppale me. She is 
such a little unformed thing.’ 

“Say waa! Ton See tow long a time bas 
Paes Giese kame fs impossible. Misa 

ou e. 
pie ny ae wiat Pan 40 Gel® pet 
their eyes met, and in hers be read no 


nye am not competent to advise you;” ‘she 
answered, In soft, cold tones ;""* but ib seems to 


if 
) 

ie 
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ee: 
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me you should do your best to atone for your 
error.” 

He bent so low, and wee zo softly, thab she 
alone could hear his words, — 

"Mies Phelps, you have not heard all. Ilove 
another woman with all my heart and life!” 

**] know this too. She ie named Gereldine 
Swift.” 

“No, no!” he interrupted, “ you are mistaken. 
Ob, Jook at me! listen to me one moment! I 
will find my wife, and discover whether or no I 
give her the release we both crave—sho as 

as 


woman I love--the hem of whose 
not worthy to touch—and prey her 
to listen to me, to trust her life to my keeping |” 

“Those whom God hath jolned tegether let 
no man put asunder!” Estrella said, and her 
ring of scorn. 

“ Bat if they are bestapart? If the law allows 
separation 1’ 

“Why, then the woman who is-your second 
choice must act according to her conscience.” 

"Try to imagine yourself-in her place. What 
}would you do?” 

"I would say to you, go back to the woman 
Heaven holds your wife ; aye, though I died of 
love for you, I would not marry you in such a 
case |” 


He rose, pale of Np and brow, but outwardly 
calm. 

**T am answered,” he said, heavily, “and being 
& good woman and pure Iam fain to trust to 
your judgment, I Think I shall be leaving 
Eogland soon, If I decide to do 0, may I come 
once more to say bye!” He was holding 
her hand in his, looking into her eyes, 

* Come!” was all he said, wh then her voice 
failed her utterly. 

When he was alone he sét his face towards the 


elty. 
“ Now for Lyon,” he thought; “he shall tell 
me if Estrella is allve or dead!” 





CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Lyon was unfelgnedly surprised when 
Duncan Reeves walked into his office, end de- 
manded to know where his wife was hidden, 
This wasa turn in affairs he bad not anticipated, 
and he said,— 

“If you euppose that I ehall put you In the 
parva’ persecuting that poor child you are mis- 


* Then she is alive?” and his heart sank within 


‘* Moat certainly—alive and well, and lovely as 
a dream. Now why do you wish to see her? 
Have you come to your senses ad last, young 
~ I must say you’ve been rather long about 
t.” 

"You are mistaken In your supposition, Even 
aid I wish it, Mrs; Reeves would refuse to return 
to me, But I am as far from wishing it as she fs. I 
pes ti b —_ however, palm page ot 

tance, wou est, if sucha thing 
a rm no should be annulled.” 
iss Swift, I suppose 7” 


Nap 

ir ndanioh I believe, to Mr. 
Goody, Yon esptaaaee wide of the mark. But 
as you sre my wife's solicitor, and her chosen 
champion, perhaps It would be bert to tell you 


wert certainly would,” dryly; “as all com- 
munications from you must reach her through me, 
Of course there is a lady you sre scent vos 
putting fn her place? Have you forgotten 
art gon: present prosperity to Mrs. Reeves?” 
am ph mone ey to do that; and of 
iesgus taal Eis relinguish all claim to the 
estates, Bub I am not afraid to work. And I 
nat gy tag A eng 
my new life. She is the noblest 


* Uaderstand,”’ he said; “I do not sven fee! 
aesured that I am more to her than another man 
(I hope you believe I would not pay court to any 
woman under my peculiar circumstances), The 
lady fa Miss Phelps, the new violinist.” 

To his intenee surprise and disgust, Mr, Tyon 
leant back in his chair, and gave vent to a pro- 
longed fit of laughter, 

“Oh! dear,” he said, recovering his breath 
and a semblance of composure; “thie is too 
good, My dear fellow, !t’s useless to fiy fn a 
passion, you must bear with me awhile, 1 must 
laugh! It ie the best joke of the season! Oh! 
oh! Oh! by Jove, Reeves, you don’) mean 
fo!” 

Danean tozk up hie hat, 

* When you have recovered your senses, sir, I 
will see you again, Early ae ft is, I am inclined 
to think you have been drinklog.” 

"Stay, Mr. Reeves, If you listen to me 4 
tmooment you will hardly wonder at my laughter. 
Things are just as they should be, You have 
fallen in love with your own wife |” 

He laughed again as he saw Duncan's startled 
face and incredulcus eyes. 

“That staggers you. Ah! wellitmay! The 
girl you despised and disliked as Estralla Reeves 
you love as Estrella Phelps. We men are a 
curfous breed! We despiee what we have and 
long for what we have not. What are yon going 
to do now’. Shall you try to annul the mar- 
riage?” and he went off with another cachin« 
nation, 

"Mr, Lyon, for Heaven’s sake, say you sre 
jesting! If she ie indeed my wife she will vever 
forgive me. I was bratal to her.” 

"I quite sgree with you. But women are 
auch curious cattle, the more there ia to forgive 
the better they love one, If you want to worm 
yourself into a woman's affections, do something 
very-wrong and then play at penitence. That te 
my oy men .. ithe sex as learned professionally 
-—not 


* But,’ sald Danean, still bewildered, 
Estrella was a little dark creature, pale, un- 
formed, unlovely |'’ 


“She was a child when you married her, she 
is a woman now. Even at sixteen she gave 
promise of great beauty. She has fulfilled it, 
Now, once again, what are you g to doi” 

**I don’t know. I am bewildered. I hardly~ 
realise yeb what you have told me, Mr, Lyon, 
have no hope. By my own ach I have cut my- 
self off from her. Sometimes she reminded me 
of my wife, But she fa so gloriously lovely, so 
talented. I was not even aware Estrella was 
musical,” 

“ Because you never troubled yourself to learz 
anything about her. I suppose che. Inherited 
her talent from her mother. She was an Italian, 
as you know, and a violinist, as perhaps you did 
not know. From her earliest years Estrella 
had a penchant for the instrument. And when 
your harshness drove her to a desperate atep, she 
ee herself under great masters, and devoted 

If, heart and soul, to her art, Intending by 
her own efforts to make herself famous, and 
nobly has she succeeded.” 1899, 

The lawyer had grown grave now. He Iaid 
his hand upon Daunean’s shoulders, and looked 
yg me into his eyes, 

“T believe vd mean well and honestly, and I 
wish you good luck, If I may preeume to advise, 
I should say go to Hetrella at once and plead 

our own cause, Make her listen to you. My 

! \his fs as it should be, and let all your 

after life prove the sincerity of your remorse and 
your love,” 

** Bat, slr—if she will not forgive i” 

“Tash! Don’t atterapt anything with « 
faint heart; or you will Trail,” and he genily 
pushed Duncan from the office, " Oarry my 
love to Estrella, and tell her to be good.” 

Oat fm the strect, Duncan paused and en- 
deavoured to regain some of his los) composure, 
some clearness of thought, 

His heard beat fast and hard, Perhaps in 


“Of course, that without ”" Mr | all his life he had never been eo agitated or so 
Lyon remarked, coldly. “Is it im it to | fearful. 
this . He had sinned so sorely against Estrella that 


‘he dared hardly 





hope for forgiveness, aud still 
less dared he believe That she could ever feel any 
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tenderness for him. And he loved her so pss- 
— ; life without her now would bea terrible 
t 

Wail, he would go to her; he would plead 
humbly and ciebetle for pardon and love. He 
would think no sacrifice too hard, no labour 
that she might impose too great, to prove his 
afucerity. 

He did not forget, for a moment, that be had 
no longer a helpless, trustful child to deal with ; 
bat a much wronged women, who had learned 
aelf-confidence ia a very hard and bitter school. 

He had done his best to break her heart and 
spot] her life. He had trampled her love and 
tenderness ruthlessly underfoot. He bad given 
her a very bitter cup to drink—had had no pity 
upon her youth, her loneliness, 

No, there could be no hope for him, And 
with that thought he went miserably to his 
chambers. 


But the followiog morning he rose in a brighter 
mood; and, dressing carefally, started for 
Estrella's residence. To his joy he found ber 
sitting alone, Mrs, Phelpe being confined to her 
room with a severe headache. 

The girl rose as he entered ; she was somewhat 
paler than usual, a little colder and prouder in 
manner ; but she gave him her hand. He held 
it close and fash, although she atrove to withdraw 


ib from bis clasp, tarp Ot 
ohen 


" Eatrelia |" he said, hoarsely ; 
koew he had learned ail. 

Every vestige of colour left the beautiful face, 
aud into the dark eyes came a look of indomi- 
table pride aud gathering coldness. In that 
moment she looked strangely like the girl-wife 
who had said so passlonately—“ I will never for- 
give you!” 

His heart began to fail him, but he would not 
let her go without a struggle. 

" Wife, wife!” he ssid; “it was ap red 
I learned the truth, the blessed truth, gives 
me the woman I love for my own. Estrella, my 
darling heart, is it quite impossible to forgive the 

wrong { did you long ago? Dear, I sinned and 
lost you. Now bid me do whatever penance you 
can devise if only in the end I may claim you, 
hold you mine for all time. Punish me as you 
will, but let me hope—sweet, and dear—let me 
hope as 

She wrenched her hand from his then, and 
faced him, stern as an accusing angel, . 

Duncan Reeves,” she said, ‘it is not your 
wife you love, but another ; and how shall I tell 
that you will not weary of the new love as you 
did of the old? When my beauty and the novelty 
of my presence bad worn away, what would hold 
your fickle heart to me? Long ago, by your own 
ach, you worked ont our separation, I left you 
broken-hearted—I freely gave up all that was 
mine by inheritance. I never troubled your peace 
—I was as one dead to you. Why have you re- 
called me to life? How dare you ask me for love 
and pity—you, who had nelther for me-—-for the 
helpless, lonely child who had believed fn you, 
loved you, worshipped you ?” ; 

‘'T had none,” he answered, brokenly ; ‘ but I 
repent. What cana man dofarther? You will 
«ay my repentance isa mere empty form of words. 
Try me, judge me by my actions.” 

‘Tf you had treated me kind]y and considerately 
in the past,” she said, “there would be no need 
now to plead with me. I should have been your 
slave, 1 should have clung to you in and through 
all; but you would not have this.” 

“ Remember,” he urged, “all that you pro- 
mised me beside your father's bed; and only 

yesterday you quoted for my benefit ‘the words, 

—' Whom God bath joined together let no man 
put asunder.’” 

'' T know, I know,” wildly ; “but you youreelf 
made our marriege null aud vold, Oh! do not 
delude yourself with the belief that I ever can, or 
ever will forgive.” 

“Think of what my life will be without you,” 
he urged, desperately. “Think of what the 
years will be, cut cff from love and all good 
things.” 

"TY have chosen my lot, I shall not shrink from 
tt, As for you, well, you have worked your own 
undoing. Yet this ls the hour I longed for—the 
hour of your defeatand my triamph, I shall 








look back to it through all the long years to come 
and find consolation in {t.” 

“You are sorely unforgiving,” he sald in a 
heartbroken way, and his eyes dwelt miserably 
upon the sweet, proud face. 

‘IT am what you have made me,” she answered, 
iclly. “Why do you complain of your bandi- 
work? Oh, A mer is 80 long since I almost dis- 
truet my own memory—vnce I was a simple, lov- 
ing child—so proud to be your chosen wife, so glad 
in your affection, so sure and so exultant in your 
integrity and truth, that I fancied myself blessed 
above all others of my sex. The awakening was 
very bitter; all my was thrown scorn- 
pee Dlwe an tygy> 9 she rac ag se 
pride outraged. owchangedlam! W’ 
what different eyes I see you now. Dancan! 
Duncan | eaves chap cruel to me,”’ and then 
her voice was shaken and 

He thongs she was ting and broke out 


ly 

“Es ae whatever you may say to the con- 
trary, I belleve you love me still.” 

She regained bavghty manner ab once. 

Weng beh nol lh ye one often desplees the 
creature onsloves! I weighed you in the balance 
and found you wanting. Be content with my 
decision ; {t will never change. Do you suppose 
for an instant that I would share your affection 
with such a woman as Geraldine S wift ?” 

“She ts less than nothing to me now.” 

" As I should be fn the course of a few years ; 
belog unattainable, you long for me. Surely I 
have sald enough to prove that between us there 
can be no union, no forgiveness ?” 

‘ST still cling to my forlorn hope, Estrella ; you 
will scarcely blame me for that. Oa, wife! my 
a wife | with you beside me I would make 

y life worthier and better. I would labour to 
8 your approval, to crown you with honours. 
Don’t cast me aside when most I feel my need of 
re Love | love! can you find no kind word to 
say 

A spasm of pain twitched about het mouth, but 
her manner lost nothing of its firmness. 

“T can and do send you away, because I can- 
not trust you or forgive,” 

“To err is human, to forgive divine.” 

"Some sins are beyond mr mal she answered, 
coldly, ‘* Youare but g your own pain, 
and forcing me to say harsh things. Why will 
you nob accept ‘no’ as my answer to your en- 
treaties? I wish, for your sake, I may be cut off 
ia the midet of my youth and my fame, I should 
be glad to feel that you were free, A man's 
wounds heal so quickly, one love succeeds another 
so soon. It is only women who are faithful even 
when heart and sense alike rebsl agalasth such 
constancy.” 

Then there was silencs between them for 
awhfle—silence so profound that she could hear 
his deep-drawn breaths, She felt mad with her 
misery, but her pride sustained her even then, 
and she shed no tear, made no moan. 

*' Good-bye,” he sald ab last, ia a changed and 
husky voice. "I shall trouble you no more, 
You are 8 sweet and good woman, but you lack 
one virtue. Were you mercifal you would be 
perfect. But I do not seek to reproach you. 
Heaven knows I have smal! right to do that; if 
you could have forgotten, if you could have 
trusted me, I should have thanked you all my life 
long. But you have chosen. Well, let us parb, 
and as I am leaving you for ever, as the mere fact 
that Tam your husband allows me some privi- 
ledge, I pray you let me kiss you once.” 

Just so had she pleaded to bim once, and he 
had denied her one caress. Did she remember 
ib now ? 

Tf eo she made no eign, as she lifted her face to 
meet his, He felt her warm soft breath fiatter- 
ing amongst his waving hair, and as hs drew her 
close in the last passionate, hopeless farewell, he 
felt her heart beating upon his, and broke foto a 
bitter groan, realising in a fissh all that he had 
lost—all that he must yearn for with such 
terrible sick longlog through the dreary days 
before him. 

He rained wild kisses on her throat, her 
cheeks, her lips; then, with sadden remem- 
brance, he put her gently away. 

“ Good-bye,” he said again ‘‘ may your life 





regret this hour or this hour’s work. Shit dove | 
love! love! I wonder will you ever relent?” 
She could not bear to see the awful anguish 


in his eyes, the Ma = oy expression on his hand- 
some face ; she put up her hands as if to shut 
out the elght, 

He moved to the door and then he paused, 
a dead yr ey es ie ae te 
lear ; su onging fa his 
glance as might well melt her woman's heart. 
ond se out and shut the door behind 


Estrella lay eflent upon the couch, Ifstening to 
the hurrying steps oT cane wy vainl 
to distinguish his from amongst ny Sa er 


Slowly, heavily, he went cat bask to to bie chambers, 


better, » something that would purify his 
, that would {ucline her to think 
more pltitally of his wrong-doing. 

Adversity was doing ar him what prosperity 
had failed to do, It was refining hie dross, 
bringing out whatever dormant good there had 
been in him. Heaven knows his thirty yeare 
had been worse than wasted; but Heaven {: 
merciful, and although Duncan did not hope it, 
there were good times yet in store for him. 

Left to herself, Estrella had broken into wild 
wallings and tears; she had cried until her 
atrength was spent, and her head ached so madly 
it was pain to think. 

In the evening Mr. Lyon visited her. 

‘*T have seen Reeves,” he said, abruptly, and 
a faint flash stained the | pallor of her fece, She 
made no anewer and he wenton, “ Were you 
mad to send him away hopeless }” 

“No; I only did not forget,” she answered, 


“You must be mad, or your fame is spoiling 
you. He is your husband, and you should let 
bygones be bygones.” 

** To is useless to plead for him. My resolve [s 
& fixed one,” and she would say no more. 


CHAPTER VI. 


At the fashionable world was electrified when 
{t heard that Dancan Reeves had given the whole 
of his splendid fortune up to his wife, had re- 
moved from his chambers, and was subsisting 
somewhere on his original income of three han- 
dred per annum. 

Sptculation was rife as to where his wife was 
hidden, and what had caused this sudden quixotic 
action on his part. 

The malicious said that for four years he had 
been unjustly using and enjoying her property, 
but now, having attained her mojorlty, she was 
asserting her rights, 

No one guewed the truth, not even Estrella 
herself; she supposed at firet he had left 
England for a time, and was not a little sur- 
prised when Mr, Lyon told her he was still io 
town. 

“I wish to hear nothing,” she sald coldly ; 
‘we are dead to each other,” 

“One day,” the lawyer eaid, “you will be 
sorry for and ashamed of your conduct ; it is 
uochristian and unwomaniy.” 

‘* Then even you turn against me! Are you 
all on his side?” 

“I don’t believe In Eicklog @ man when he’s 
down ; that is not Eoglish.” 

“Tt never struck me that you were partial to 
Mr. Reeves,” she remarked, ignoring his last 
words ; ‘‘ this ic a new experience.” 

My dear girl, I had as fine a contempt for 
him as even you could wish, but lately my 
opinions have become modified concerning him, 
and I maintain you are using him very ill.” 

*‘ Have I not been used fil?” she questioned, 
_ & suppressed tone. 
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“Tm to deny that, but now you 
have the chance of happiness you throw it aside 
vo gratify your pride. Tomy mind you were 
vastly nicer when you were a little unformed 
thing than you are now. You were hot- 
tempered, ft Is true, but generous and quick to 
forgive. It strikes me forcibly you are being 
epoiled by your success ; you are growing hard, 
and sorely * 

" Per Iam,” she answered wearily, " bub 
you who my story should not blame me 
overmuch, Oh! Mr. Lyon I loved him once 
above and beyond all creatures. I made him 
my idol, and fell down and worshipped him. I 
wou'd nov see the feet of clay, I would nov heed 
little signs and tokens, which went to prove bim 
like other men. If he had demanded my life I 


good in me, 
and now if I would forgive, I could not. Oh! 
friend, dear old friend, is nob my case pitiable? 
Am I to bear all the blame, and he to haveall the 
commiseration? It is not jast—it is not just.” 

He did nov attempt to reason with her ; he 
was sorry for, but impatient with her, snd was 
glad when the season closed, and she left town 
to falfil a round of provincial engagements. 

Meantime, where was Duncan Reeves ? 

He had taken spartments in that unsavoury 
region known as Whitechapel, and began a good 
work among the thronging poor, 

He was not a religious man, aud he had been 
fastidious ; but he wanted work, and one long 
day spent in this neighbourhood had opened his 
eyes to the manifold wants and disbresses of his 
poorer brethren. Here, amopgst them, the 
scholar and the gentleman would hide away 
from all who had known him, would fill his days 
with labour, and perhaps be not altogether un- 
happy. He began to visit from house, to 
and gradually the drusquerie with which he had 
been greeted at first wore away; he wae no 
longer regs with suspicion, and went in and 
out the houses as he pleased. He had a word of 
kindly advice always ready ; a word of warning 
for the unwary. He bade them see in him a 
man who had wantonly wrecked his own life 
he was always ready to share his income with 
them, to help them with thelr burdens, His 
dark, worn face grew famillar to the deulzens of 
noisome courts and alleys, his kindly voice the 
only music heard there, 

He was often weary, often sick at heart, 
but they never knew this, never heard him 
complaia, 

There were times whea he was mad with bis 
love and misery, when {i seamed so useless to 
struggle against fate thab he was inclined to 
throw down his arms ia despair. But if his 
days were dark his nights were infinitely worse, 
Shut up in his own room, he would ait brooding 
over the fire, seeing ia the glowing embers 
visions of what might have been; or he would 
pore over a book from whose pages Estrella’s face 
looked up at him, dark with jon and indo. 
mitable pride, Then he would turn away with 
a groaning, and stretching out his arme murmur 


we 


ing that proud spirit to pity. Aud when-the 
lights were out, and he Jay tossing on his 
she came and stood beside him, stern and aflent, 
an accusing angel, with lovelfest, 
Even his dreams were haunted by her, and 
one listened one would have heard mau 
often in his broken sleep “Ob, wife! wife!” 
{p the accents of one who has 
Autumn and winter passed, 
since his voluntary flight 
friends, old associations, he 
into the more aristocratic 
old ways would seem strange t now. 
He heard from Mr. Lyon, occasionally 
visited him, that Estrella and 


the 
longing to see her again came upon with 
overw force. 


Oae night he walked fn the direction of her 
house—the old one—for she had refused to pub- 


st 
oF 


lish her marri+ge, or take possession of the home 
he bad ny toe her laos oa 
He had to catch a glimpse of her beau- 








blinds were all drawn, he could hear the sound 
of muafe and laughter, but he could not distin- 
b her voice, 


The following night he was there again, and 
this time he was most fortunate, Just as he 
reached the house the door opened, and Estrella, 
followed by Mre. Phelps, came out, dressed for 
& concert, She passed him so closely that her 
skirts almost brushed him, and her voles, low 
and soft, said,— 

“I must excel myseif to-night as Royalty will 
be present.” 

Then she stepped into the carriage and was 
driven nes 60 ge pg of his presence, 20 
seemingly careless o love, that he began to 
believe her happy. 7 

Ofven and often after that he was near her at 
night, breathing her name so lowly that none 
but himself could hear the soft, sweet word. 

Long, long afterwarde, when she heard the 
tale of his woes, she hated herself for her harsh- 
ness and pride, and the glory of-her eyes was 
dimmed by tears she shed for him. But now 
how could she guess that his love was around 
and about her as a mantle; that for ber sake he 
bore his burden day after day, nover faintiog, 
never failing, so long as his physical strength 
endured } 

And so, In this wiee, another year passed, 
another season began, and Mr. Lyon aaw with 
grave auxlety that Dancan’s face grew dally 
more waa, hie step more slow, and he said angrily 
tohimeeif, ‘ He is simply dying for love of her,” 
and forgot that men do not die of love. 


* bad * * o 


*' Estrella, I want to have five minutes’ chat 
with you,” ssid Mr, Lyon, walking into her pretty 
breskfast-room one morning. 

“You may have fifty if you choose, I am 
quite at liberty for three hours to come, Why, 
you look as grave as a jadge, What has hap- 
pened? Are you golog to be married} Am I 
to wish you happiness!” 

She had acquired a certain flippant way of 
jesting of late, and it jarred wpon the lawyer 
horribly ; so he said, sharply,— 

“Tf you can give me grave and close attention 
for afew minutes I shall be glad; I came to 
speak of Duncan Reeves ———-” 

She interrupted him swiftly,— 

** That is a tabooed subject.” 

“TI am well aware of that,” coolly; “and I 
know, too, you are only accustomed to compli- 
ments and flattery. Well, I am goiog to admin- 
ister a wholesome tonic, for I speak plainly, 
as your father would have done had he lived.” 

Something In his manner compelled her to 
obey, and she eat down with lightly folded hands, 
Ustenivg with apparent as he told the 
atory of Dancan’s life and Duncan’s work. She 
could not help feeliog a little gladin him; but 

prevented her showing this, and when Mr, 
yon paused, she said 

" And what does all this amount to? What 
Soon Ih prove Did he engage you ae his am- 

1 Ifo, go back and say that he has not 
hie cause by so doing.” 

‘© You are as obstinate as a mule, as cruel as a 


Borgia, as proud as Lucifer. I am sted with, 
and disappointed {on you. I belf you to be 
kind and womanly———” 


“Sir,” she interrupted, “spare yourself the 
trouble of reasoning with me. You should re- 
member,” smiling coldly, “ the old saying :— 

" * He that complies against his wil), 
Is of his own opinion stil).’" 


Mr. Lyon frowned upon her, 

" Pray hear me to the end, and then have me 
ejected if you will. Is it good policy to cut 
yourself off from old and tried friends.” 

‘*T will not interrupt again,” she anewered, 
carelessly, and eat looking from the window ; 
and Mr. Lyon, in his turn, looked at®her 


“T suppose, * he sald, “It Mr, Reeves were il 
—dying—you would carry your animosity stil 
Sina OKA tebaed ' go 70 bmn?” 

_ “Why will suppose such things! Please 
come to the ib,” 
“That % whatI intend doing, I have come in 





your husband’s interests, and I ean hardly believe 
you wili be so unwomanly asto hold out longer 
when you have heard ail. A fortnight since his 
philantbropy had carried him in the direction of 
the Docker, He was walking along, buried in 
thought, when he heard a sudden spiash, followed 
by shouts, and, turning hastily, caw a woman 
struggling in the water. The people on the bank 
seemed paralysed by fear, and had he nob plunged 
in after her she must have beeu drowned. 
Weil,” with a queer giance at Estrella, ‘I 
suppose his heroism counts for nothing? The 
woman was only a poor unfortunate whom 
nobody cared about, and who had thrown her- 
self In, in the hope of getting rid of her troubles, 
With great difficulty Duncan succeeded in draw- 
ing ber to the bank, and being assisted there him- 
self Isy long in aswoon, He had been ailing 
some weeks, and had been advised to take some 
rest—had even been warned that hie life was in 
denger. But why should he care to live? He 
had few friends ; hie wife wiehed for freedom, 
he was weary and heart-sick, and so he bad die- 
regarded the advice.” 

The colour left Estrella’s face, andthe proud 
lips had grown tremulous, Saddenly she turned, 
and her eyes full of love and pain met Mr. Lyon’s. 
But be had a mission to accomplish, and went 
on ruthlessly, — 

“Well, be returned to hie lodginge—poor 
apartments In Whitechapel—he who had been 
used to Juzury always. And then—wel!, then a 
fever ensued, and nofriend was near him. The 
poor women of the neighbourhood vied with each 
other in attending him, but they were ignorant, 
and 80 ai 

** Oh, do not add he died !” Estrella cried sud- 
denly, inan awful voice. ‘Oh, kind friend, oh, 
dear friend! have some pity upon me! I love 
him! ITlovehim! Oh, take meto him! If ho 
ia dead Heaven will not forgive me my cruelty, 
Ob, you cannot tell how hard I have been—and 
yet through all I have longed for him, have 
loved him |” She fell on her knees beside her 
friend, and hid her face from him. 

“ Estrella,” he said, gently, “I am here to 
take you to him. You have been cruel, but I 
will not reproach you now. Geb your hat and 
come with me, The fever has left him, child ; 
but the medica! men ssy unless something occurs 
to rouse him from his lethargy his days are 
num Nag 
“Oh! take me to him,” she sobbed. “I 
have been sorely unforgiving; bab he Ie good, 
and perhaps will find 1b imo hie heart to pity 
me.” 





* aa * * 


It was growing dark when they entered the 
house and groped their way up the narrow staira; 
on the landing Estrella stumbled over a dark 
object. It proved to be a boy, who, sitting erect, 
sobbed out,— 

* Oh, let me—let me be! Ican’b go awny till 
I know he’s better. Oh, Heaven! oh, Heaven! 
he’s the only friend I’ve got, and they say he’s 
dyin’! Let me aee him jest a minute, mum, only 
a little minute ; he was kind to me when nobody 
else gave me anythin’ but kicks and cusses.” 

“Hash, hush, my boy!” sald Mr, Lyon, im- 
peratively.. “You will disturb him; come, be 
brave, and you shall see him soon. Thisg lady 
has come to nurse him back to health.’’ 

Then he opened the door, and Estrella went fo 
alone, A moment she stood looking on the «till 
form upon the bed—the pale, worn face. paler by 
contrast with the dark hair and lashes, Then she 
moved forward, an awful fear tearing at her 
heart, 


ST. JACOBS OIL FOR CRAMP. 


Me J. Frvcuam, of Witteputs Sidings, Her- 
bert, G. W., Cape Colony, South Africa, writes to 
us as follows :— 

“T have suffered for the last two months with 
cramp Intensely in both my legs. I tried every- 
thing that was recommended to me, bat without 
success, until I used S*. Jacobs Oil, and I am 
happy to say that after I had used the contents 
of three bottles I have never been troubled with 











cramp pains,’ 
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**Duncaa,” she murmured, “Duncan, my 
sove, my husband !” 

Slowly the heavy lide upliféed, the dark grey 
eyes rested upoa her, then a faint voice sald,— 

**Oh, my darlingl—my darling! you have 
come at inst |” 

In 2 moment he was in her arms, clasped close 
and fast, whilst her tears fell on his pallid facs, 
bub they were tears of thankfalness and joy: 

Did Duscan live} 


And if so, was he 
happy ? 


Read an extract from a letter to Mr. Lyon, 
written long afterwards :— 


“This present joy is worth all past pain, My 
wife is an angel, and I wonder often at the blind- 
ness which made me turn from her and cling to.a 
worthless woman, Weare happy in our present 
mode of life, and our home for destitute women 
and chiidren goes on famously, Come down and 
see it andus. If you reach here by the ninth 
you will be in time for the christening. The 
little one is to be called ‘Douglas Lyon.’—-Yours 
always, “ Duncan Rseves,” 


(THE END. } 








FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 


Oa 
CHAPTER XXVIL. 
ATONEMENT, 

Crazicg rose from her knees and resumed her 
former place on the couch, conscious of a curious 
thrill equally compounded of curiosity and ap- 
prehension. The effect this woman upon 
her was a strange one, and even she herself 
hardly understood it; for while on the one 
hand she undoubtedly fascinated her, there was, 
nevertheless, always an undercurrent of another 
feeling, which might almost be described as fear, 
and which constantly made {tself felt in their 
intercourse. 

For a few minutes the elder woman did not 
speak, but remained with her tragle eyes fixed 
on the floor, then she seemed to rouse herself 
from the reverie into which she had fallen, and 


2,— / 

**T need hardly tell. you I have gipsy blood in 
my veins, for you have, doubtless, discovered 
that for yourself long ago ; and as I go on with 
my story, you will see further sigaus of my origin, 
My own mother was a gipsy pure and simple, 
who fascinated my father so much by her beauty 
that he married her, She died w I was a 
baby, and afterwards I was sent to echooi as I 
was found to be unmanageable ab home, but I 
ran away and joined a troupes of gipsles, amongst 
whom were ssveral of my mother's relatives, and 
with them I remained for some years, my father 
beiog at that time with his — in India, 
When he returned to Europe I had to go and 
live with him, and then I married, The name of 
my husband was Lennox Craven,” 

She paused for a moment to watch the effect 
of this announcement on her listener. Cisrice’s 
expression changed rapidly, and she repeated the 
nain® below her breath. 

“ Then,” she said, in a low voice, " you are my 
husband’s mother.” 

“His mother. Yes, that is my confession, and 
by the light of is you will be able to read many 
things that have puzzied you In the past. Lennox 
was my only child—the centre of all my am- 
bitions——the hope of my existence, For his 
father had been taken away from me a few 
months after our marriage—atruck down by the 
hand of a noted duellist, whose fame as a sworde- 
man was acknowledged all over Europe; and I 
brought my boy up with this object always ia 
view—that he must avenge his father’s death,” 
Her eyes grew fierce as she was lpg, and 
she clasped her hands together so tightly that the 
‘‘ For this purpose I made him perfech himself 


nails dug into the fiesb. 
in swordsmanship, and I would not even tell him 


the name of his enemy until I decided he was 
a fencer skilful enough to meet him, 





“In the mean adi le Hlerg 
betrayed itself in to travel and ses 
strange places, He was brave, and strong, and 


fearless, and cared little what rieke he ran ; so 
that he soon became known as a darivg explorer, 
without whom no expedition would be complete. 
Tt was like shedding my heart’s blood to part 
with him then, but I let him go, well knowlog 
that it would strain my authority over him to 
its farthest limite if I were to endeavour to keep 
him with me, And, unknown to him, I followed 
bim in many of these expeditions, and so to 
speak, kept guard over him. 

“I adopted different disguises, and my gipey 
training stood me in good stead. Many a 
have I stood between him and danger without 
his ever suspecting it; bub once he had me at, 
bay, and would nov let me go until I had told 
him my name, So I sald I was El Yaidour—the 
wanderer.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Clarice, excitedly, “it was 
you who appeared to us in the Rose Garden, 
before I was married t” 

“Yes, in the vain endeavour to warn him 
against letting himself love you,” was the bitter 
reply. It was of no avail, [might as well have 

to the wiods. But you were the one 
woman denied to him, ‘and so you were the only 
one he desired,” 

“Then,” the young girl added, trembling, 
*' you know the secret of my father’s death !” 

“ Ay—better than anyone else, except one 
person only. Clarlee, ib is, time you knew the 
truth, Your husband fs inugcent of your father’s 
blood. He went to Sunningdale, itis true, with 
the intention of killlug bim in fair fight, but 
Fate interfered. Sic Alvick Chandos’ death does 
not lie ab Lenfiox Craven's door,’ 

Ciarice stared at her for a moment with wide 
open eyes, before she clearly understood the 
whole sense and meaning of the words, then she 
fell on her and raised her hands with a 
deep sob of utter thankfulness. 

“Thank Heaven, oh, thank Heaven for [ts 
mercy!” 
* * > o * 

Ib was some minutes before Clarice regained 
calmness, but when she did she signed 
eagerly to her companion to resume her story— 
@ request that was at once obeyed. 

“You shall learn the true hiet of that 
night. Your father was the mau who had killed 
my husband fn a duel, and on the anniversary of 
his death, Lennox went to Sunningdale Court 
to challenge him to fight once more—with the 
eon this time. He had no alternative bat to 
comply, but knowing the probable result of the 
duel, he asked for half an hour in which to put 
his affairs in order, and Lennox granted the 
request, It was during that half-hour that he 
rescued you from the bridge across to the Tower, 
I was witness to the latter part of the scene, for 
I had come to the Court by means of s smail 
canoe, from the gipsy encampment where I was 
thea staying. I watched Lennox carrying you 
through the window into the Court, and a few 
minutes later I saw a woman stealing quietly 
along in the shadow and cross to the Tower, Of 
course she found the door locked on the outside, 
but the key was In the lock, so she was able to 
effect an. entrance. I followed almost imme- 
diately, for her presence threatened my plans, 
and I wanted to find out who she war. The 
inner door of the Tower was ajar, and estan 
close to it I was enabléd to hear all that 
inside. Sir Alvick was telling his n that 
he was in danger, and must leave the Tower 
immediately, but she evidently stood in his way 
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tightly, and which I judged she had 

Sir Alvick's , as he ley dead at 
After she had p dented entered 
added, sternly, “on any 
simply to ature myesii 

Clarice, Imploring'r, 
'* remembar, he was my father.” 

‘He was your father, but he was a cruel man 
who wrecked my life, and who was justly 
punished for his mizdeeds, When [ left the 
atudy the clock outside was striking, and I cor 
cealed myself insome shrubs until after Lennox 
tke Court. I saw him go to the Tower, and 
there he learned for himee}f what had happened. 
When he came out he had in his hand the swords 
with which he had intended fighting « duel with 
Sir Far and which he afterwards threw away 
in 

“He joined me, and I could see his nerves 
were terribly upset, Possibly, he mine 
was the hand that bad struck the fatal blow, and 
he hurried me away to the cance that was wafting 
for us. Then I told him that ib wae not [ who 
had committed the crime, and his relief wa: 


E 


t. 
oT rid wearlng my convent dress and 
he supposed I had only just come from Tia!s, 
and intended returning the next day. It was 
not until twelve months later that he met you 
at Fairfax Park, and fell madly in love with you. 

“That was the turning t in his career. 
Do you remember that eveniog In the Rore 

galnat Satine Of morviogy with yout He dls 
8 think’ 6 with you e did 
OF hoa ton Sintboted = he was by his over- 
whelming passion, and that same night an acci- 
dent h d to me. 

“TI fell over a stone and struck my head 
so violeutly that concussion of the brain 
resulted, For some weeks I was very ill, and 
the first news I learned after my convalescence 
was that Lennox’s wedding-day was fixed, and 
he had bought Hurst Royal as a future home. 

“ET was in . That my son should 
marry Sir Alvick Chandos’s daughter seemed to 
me horrible, and even at the eleventh hour I re- 
solved to make a final effort to part you. 

" Accordingly, I came down to Greyfriars, 
whose history was well known to me, msde 
certain arrangements which-resulted in an acc!- 
dent to your carriage just outside the gates 

“You I saw in my gipsy diegoise; but I 
changed [t for my interview with nox, and 
put on my convent robes, telling him I had 
journeyed from Italy for the express purpose of 
opposing his marriage with you. 

“ He sald it was too late. The was 
alresdy an accomplished fact, and bis love for 
you was great enough to overcome all difficultiss 
that had stood fn the way. The sins of the 
fathers should not, he declared, be visited on the 
chUdren. 

“1 saw then how completely be was under 
the dominion of bis passion, and the knowledge 
ol if enraged mo beyond endurance. I rold bim 
the stain of blood lay between you; bat he 
answered that Sir Alvick’s crime had been wiped 
ont by his death at a stranger’s hand. 

“Then I played my !ast and boldest card. You 
will despise me, Ciarice, for the lie; but my re- 
solve was to part you, let what would betide, 
told Lennox that I had deceived him on the 
night of the murder, and that 2 myself had 
ee a " iadhon 

She latice abarted back with » 

paused, 


+e 
‘ 


not clear himself 
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from you, and st least try and secure your hap- 
inees,” 

* And I in retarn wrecked his!" cried Clarice, 
with bitter remorse. 

“ You need not blame yourself for that, You 
aid what you believed to be right, and I honour 
sow-for it, Yee, I honoured you for it at the 
tiwe, though I tried to persuade myself that I 
hated you as well, All the while you were at 
Hurst Royal I kept myself well acquainted with 
y.urdoings—I was even aware of a certain inter- 
view that Sag ey between you and Lennox 
one mw ‘you chanced to find the 
revolver he taken from your father and the 
wig be had worn the night he went to a 
dale Court. It struck me these t wi 
comme him tf they wore found, so I myself 


6 you A the house then?” © 

*T'got in, by meaus of a light rope ladder that 
T have often found useful,” was the reply, spoken 
with a 6 smile!’ And when, afterwards, 
following t) 
covered that Lennox bad left hastily for London, 
and intended going a I guessed what had 
hap However, I wed him to town, 
and made him tell me why he was leaving England, 
Even thea ee Was on oes 
him, but the oe of your: 
against me hardened my heart, and 
without @ word. You see I do 
screen lf. Yam williog to take the res 
sibility for my actions,” 2 

She held erect with s movement. of 
imperfous hauteur, as though challenging denial, 
but Clarice waa asllent, She could not, at this 
moment, finditin her heart to utter gentle words 
to one who had wrought so much misery. 

"I saw Lennox for the last time as he went on 
board,” she continued, presently, ‘‘and by some 
strange freak of Fate, after he had said ‘good-bye’ 
to me, he came back, and said “‘Guard my wife 
while Iam away. There is no one to look ‘after 
her, and shield her from harm, and I know you 
can find the means {f you only have the will. 
She ab least ia sinless, and she beara my name. 
I commend herto your protection, If evil befall 
her, I shall look to you to agen fyniancl They 


were strange 
but they had the effect he must have foreseen, I 
felt you were Indeed a sacred left to me 


and it was for this 


gentleness, your youth, beauty, 
helpleasneas oh peniioel to anton me, 
confess {t Clarice—I have grown to love you, and 
to look upon not as my enemy's child, but 
peppery etc 2”. Her 
volce quivered a little as she laid ber hand on the 
girl’s shining. head. is that which has 


that the wrong may. be righ avd the 
redeemed. Gar took, eqaameh cm 
The girl shook her head sadly. 

“There can be no atonement while Lenuox is 
an outcast,” she sald, - 

CHAPTER XXVIII. AND LAST. 


o | dove asr 
>> It, as I believe, she really tried to take my 












had had the prescription given him by Sybil made 
up, in perfect innocence of ite purp se, fully be- 
lisving that she intended using it as a wath for 
her complexion, 

Sybil, when brought before the magistrates, 
and charged with the murder of Sir Alvick 


Chandos, strenuously denied her guilt, bus when |- 


a lady who had been sitting in the well of the 
courb stood up, and throwing back the thick 
veil that had concealed her features, revealed the 
face of Clarice Craven, a sudden and terrible 
change came over her. Incredulity struggled 
with horror, and a convulsive shudder shook her 
from head to foot. It is likely exvough that her 
nerves, already strained to the utmost, were 
unable to 1 the extra tension of looking on 
eo ey of the girl she had tried her best to 

and perhaps, unaware of the true reasou 
of Clatice’s presence, she put {i down to a super- 
natural origin, With a wild shrick of terror she 
covered her eyes with her hands. 

“Take ter away—obh, for Heaven's sake take 
her away |” she screamed. “I will coufese every- 
thing—every thing, ‘ff you will only take her 
away. 

She fell back fainting, and was carried out In 
an unconscious condition, while Clarice, * whose 
own nerves were also terribly shaken, vehemently 
declared that she would take no proceedings 
agains}'the wretched woman for what she had 
rds herself, 
life 
for'the eake of inheriting my wealth, | wlil leave it 
her own conscience to punish her,” the young 

uid, ‘* It istrue she hae sinned, but ehe has 
also been sioued sgainat, She never knew a 
parent’s love, nor the peace of a home. Irom her 
babyhood ahe has been at a school where she 
had to fight her owm battles, and if {n the struggle 
she has become hard and callous, mine ought not 
to be the hand to cast a stone at her.” 

As to the story of her own abduction—for it 
really amounted to that—Clarice was anxious to 
say as little ml ay still, a certaln amount of 
explanation to be given, and it leaked out 
that her husband’s mother had taken her to 
Greyfriars, and there nursed her through a very 
dangerous jllnesa from which she had but just 
recovered, aod which had threatened not only her 
life but her reason. Happily, she was now quite 
9 eS able to take up the tangled threads 


Her first had been to prove whether 
bil really was half-sister, and an Interview 
th Mr. at once set at rest all 


who, however, had been at great pains to keep 
the fact secret. Even when he admitted Sybil 
into his household at Sunniogdale Court, he had 
not hinted. to her the relationship subsisting 
between which she, nevertheless, bad eus- 
pected from the firs, and finally proved. It was 
a strange coincidence that she should have 
selected that fatal first of May to try and wrest 
from him a confession of her legitimacy. 

And now, for the benfit of the reader, it will 


as well to 
btained the knowledge which 


but later on she added one or two more 
which had appeared uni tand to her, but 
concerning which the de : formed a t) 








For instance, on the day following the murder, 
she had noticed on Mies Marsh's dress-clipoers 
traces of small gravel which had not been there 
the morning before, and which pointed to the 
fach of Sybil having crotsed the terrace the 
previous evening. 

Also, In the pocket of the black gown usually 
worn by Sybil as a dinner dress, che had observed 
two small, roundish holes which looked aa If they 
had been plerced with some doubie-pointed ix- 
strament, and these holes were stained wiih bloce, 

** It Is quite on the cards that thees holes were 
made by the compasses, and if so, Mies Marsh 
probably ha: those compares «ili in her pos- 
session, for as no mention was made of therg at 
the inquest, she would not suepect how {ncrim!- 
nating they were,” Paice said to himeelf, shrewdly, 
and he decided to follow up this fresh clue, 
hoping in the meanwhile to come upon some 
traces of thelmysterfous woman with the black 
vell, who ha@ spoken those strange words to 
Lennox Craven in the hearing of Hester Somes. 

Paice’s plan now was to obtaio a place for 
Hester in the household of Hurst Roya!, and 
thus keep a wateb upon Spbil, and this, as we 
know, he finally succeeded In doing, with the 
result of finding that Sybil always wore round 
her neck the key-of the brass-bound coffer which 
was locked up in her wardrobe, but which Heater 
had seen when goirg to the wardrobe for the 
purpose of getting her mistress’s dresses out. 
In this coffsr Paice decided he would find. the 
compasses—that is to asy, ff be wes right tn his 
surmites, And events, as we know, proved that 
in this inetance he was right. Ast the same 
time it is likely enough that he might not have 
succseded io obtaining the search warrant but 
for-the help he. received from au unexpected 
quarter—none other than E! Yaidour herself, 

This woman, who was not without her owns 
sourcea of information in the Hurst Royal house- 
hold, soon discovered the purpose for which 
Heater Somes was there, and as she had revealed 
everything to Clarice, there was every reason why 
she should wish the real murderess of Sir Alvick 
Chandos brought to justice. 

Accordingly, after consulting with Clarice, she 
communicated with Paice, and told him what 
she had witnessed aud overheard in the tower 
at Sunningdale, thus completing the chalo of 
evidence that he had so industriously woven 
Clarice herself supplied the last link, inasmuch 
as she cemembered, when she recoveréd from the 
fainting fit into which she had fallen after ber 
somnambullatic adventure, she had heard the 
sound of breathing near her, and the rustle of a 
dress, which she was now convinced was that of 
Sybil’s on her way back to her room. 

Armed with these witnewer, Paice had no 
dificulty ia procariug authority to search Harst 
Royal, and there seemed little doubt that Sybil 
Marsh’s guilt would be conclusively established. 
Clarice, though she declined to have anything 
more to do with the prosecution of the accused 
woman, was powerless to prevent the law from 
taking itacourse, but on the day following that 
on which she was brought before the magistrates 
—which was to have been her wedding-day— 
Sybil made a desperate effort to solve the problem 
confronting her. 

With a small penknife she had concealed on 
her person, she ee one of her veins, and had 

th before her condition was 


eay she was quickly there, and kneeling on 
stone floor, with Sybil'’s cold fingers clasped 
she implored mercy for the erring soul 
awiftly going to its last account, 
Sybii made an effort to snatch her hand away, 
Clarice only held it the ter. For three 
hours —— ae e dying pe 
uttering no sound, w hype girl never 
er prayers, . At last, in a whisper, Spbil 


time. There is no mercy 
for those who atoas as T have.” 


cinnob ba measured except needs,” 
men ts softly-spoken answer. ware 
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“THEN,” SAID CLARICE IN A LOW VOICE, “YOU ARE MY HUSBAND'S MOTHER,” 


Sybil was silent for a few minutes, then she 
opened her eyes. 

‘* But do you know that I am guilty of what 
they accuse me of--that I really killed Sir 
Alvick ?” she asked, painfully, . 

Clarice bowed her head. ; 

* And knowing that, you atill pray for me ?” 

‘* And knowing that, Iatill pray for you, and 
implore you to repsnt,” returned the young girl, 
earnestly. 

Sybil did not speak again, though once It 
ceemed as if her lips moved in an effort to'follow 
the prayers her half-slster was still offering up on 
her behalf, and just at the last, her fingers closed 
over thowe of Olarica in a convulsive pressure, 
while her wide-open eyes asked a dumb question, 
which Clarice Interpreted and answered, 

“| will not leave you, Sybil. I will stay with 
you till the end.” 

And she kept her word. 

® * * 

And so, though thers was no frial, the mystery 
of the Chandos murder was solved, in eo far.as 
the culprit had herself confessed her guflt. 

Concerning the reasons that prompted her 
crime Sybil was silent, but the probabilities are 
she went to the Tower with the intention of 
forclog her father to acknowledge her az hie 
daughter, and finding him obdurate fn his 
refusal, her quick Italian blocd got the better of 
her, and seizing the pair of compasses which 
were lying on the table, she stabbed him before 
she quite realised what she was doing. This, at 
least, was Cilarice’s explanation of the matter, 
for she would not admit that the crime could 
have been premeditated. Tnen afterwards, 
urged by her love for Colin Middlemore, who 
could only afford to marry an helrese, Sybil had 
plotted against her half-sister’s life, after 
assuring hereelf that Clarice’s estates would, in 
the absence of a will, descend to her. 

She had lald her plans well, but she had for- 
gotten one thing—the all-seeing Pro that 
no human effort can deceive—the E % Justice 
that mus iu the end be triumphant, 





And so, once more, Clarice took up her abode 
at Hurst Royal, waiting with what patience she 
might tor the news of her husband which seemed 
so long in coming. She was in terrible un- 
certainty as to his fate, For months he had not 
been heard of, and the second expedition des- 
patched fn search of him had failed to come 
across any traces of his whersabouts, 

As to his mother, she had disappeared directly 
after the death of Sybil, without a word as to her 
destination. Clarice su that her old 
nomadic habits had pr too strong for her, 
and she had set forth to join the gipsy tribe 
which her mother’s family had belonged. 

Thue the sammer passed away. The anni- 
vereary of Clarice’s day came and went, 
and the weeks went by, untilit was just twelve 
months since that memorable evening when 
Lennox, in the quixotic desire to shield his 
mother from the consequences of ker supposed 
crime, had bidden his wife a last adieu. 

Clarice sat in the waning light of the autumn 
evening, going over the scene once more, her heart 
sadder than ever with itseternal ache. Suddenly 
she stretehed out her arms with a sharp cry of 
despairing love, 

“ Oh Lennox, Lennox, if I could only see you 
once more to ask f for my harsh jadg- 
mend of you—if I could only tell you how 
soul fs sick for the sound of your voice, the 
of your hand.” 

She broke off abruptly. A shadow had fallen 
between her and the sunset sky, and the French 
window was thrown wide o In the aperture 
stood the tall figure of E! Yaidour, 

* Clarice, I have brought your husband back 
She stood 
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arrival. 


J will take you to her myself,” she said. “Tb 
was I who parted you, and I will bring you to- 
gether again.” 

And thus we leave them, happy In the sun- 
shine of their wedded love, with the music of 
children’s voices, and the patter of children’s foot- 
steps making glad thelr home, and the Past 
softened into a memory of sorrows overcome for 
* Love's sweet sake,” 


[raz mx.) 
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‘gay YOU WILL TRUST ME NOW AND ALWAYS,* GIVE ME YOUR HAND UPON Iv!” SAID ALYSRLEY, SOFTLY, 


THE LOST STAR. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XV. 


Rosy S2, Hetigrs returned to Chester Chase 
without misadventure, in spite of the Countess's 
gloomy proguostications as to the danger of 
travelling on Boxiog-day. 

Lord Alverley was still confined to his bed ; 
end his arm was sco painfal that he had made up 
his mind to go to town as soon as he could 
move, for further advice, Lady Chester was 
anxious to send for Dr. Morton, who always at- 
tended him in Loudon, but he said that Paillips 
knew enough about surgery to patch him up for 
the present, so that he could very well wait till 
he wae stronger, and meanwhile he did not care 
to be probed and poulticed by that ™ little fool 
Morton.” 

The rest of the party were skating on the lake; 
in the fall enjoyment of the exhilarating weather; 
and Alverley, the child of fortune, who 
had rarely known what it was to be thwarted, 


8 

He never mentioned Ruby’s name to his 
mother, for he was naturally anxious for her sake 
eae encmn Stang. Sane 
the interest he felt in her ; but by adroit ing 
he elicited the information that she had returned 
to the Chase at the time appointed ; that she 


had begged to be excused from coming down to 
the drawing-room In the evening on account of 
her injured arms, and that she had taken no part 
in the skatin 


B: . 
He felt that he could Me there more tranquiily, 
knowing that neither Harold nor Marston would 


have a chance of look! the face 
mich wus gradually Ring. ba thowghte by dey 
As to the future, his {ntentions were perfectly 





‘ 


vague. He had flirted during the last season 
with an helress named Imogen Deyncourt, who 
made no secret of her attachment to the young 
Viscount ; and sometimes when worried by the 
remembrance of several pressing dune, he had 
comforted himself with the thought that her 
fortune would very conveniently pay some of his 
heavy bills. Bub ever since bis first unconven- 
tional meeting with Ruby St. Heliers, the thought 
of Miss Deyncourt’s money-bags had grown less 
and less tempting, and the heiress seemed to lose 
all personal attraction when compared with his 
sisters’ governess. 

In spite of the cankering {nfiuence of the world, 
there was a small vein of chivalry still left in 
Lord Alverley’s composition, and his heart was 
touched as much by Rauby’s forlorn position as 
by her bewildering beauty. 

It seemed such a barbarous whim of fate, to 
condemn & young girl of her antecedents—the 
daughter of one of the proudest houses in Devon- 
shire—to go out alone in her innocent loveliness, 
to do ba with the scorn and prejudice of the 
most hard-judging society in the universe, with 
no arms but her own courage and self-respect to 
protect her from the snares which were always 
ready for the shoeless feet of the poor and de- 


As to whether he himself were laying a snare 
for her he never acknowledged even to his own 
inner consciousness ; he only knew that she could 
make his heart beat faster than ir had ever 
throbbed for any other woman on earth, and 
that the sound of her voice was sweeter music to 
his ears than the first mellow notes of the hounds 
when the fox broke from {te cover on Biagden 
Gorse, 


this, he was prepared to pursue his 
little game of covert attentions and flirtations 
rose,” never doubtiog his own powers 
of fascination, and yet, with the selfishness 
men of his stamp, never thinking of 
the sorrow which a passion for himself would 


} bring on the girl he meant to play with. 


Three days passed, and Saturday came, with 





no change in the weather. The frost still con- 
tinued, and the fice on the lake was as firm as a 
rock. 

Hunters were eating their heads off th the 
atables, and foxes stole out of their holes fn open 
day with no fear of being hurried to death by 
their enemiles—ithe hounds—whilst providing 
themselves and thelr families with food for the 
morrow, 

‘* Where’s everybody ? ” inquired Lord Alverley 
of his man, as he looked dreamily out of the 
window across the frost-bound park. 

“ Her ladyship has gone out for a drive towarde 
Cowley, I believe; and three of the ladies have 
gone with her. His lordship, the Earl, went up 
to town early this morning, and does nob return 
tili Monday.” 

“ Yes —- yes!” impatiently; “and the 
others }”” , 

“The rest, my lord, are all on the lake, except 
Miss St. Heliers, who is taking a breath of air 
in the shrubbery,” and Paillips folded up a pair 
of trousers with a covert smile. 

“Homph ! Then it I take a turn in the garden 
there will be no one to disturb me.” 

“ Not anyone, I should say, Shall you beable 
to do without my arm?” 

“Quite. I feel as if the air would give mo 
strength. You had better come down with me 
and help me on with my coat,” 

Phillips obeyed, and when the old-fashioned 
Inverness—the only outer garment which Alver- 
ley could wear—was properly adjusted over the 
bandaged arm, he was not fn the least surprised 
to see that his master’s footsteps turned towards 
the breakfast-room, the window of which was the 
nearest poiut of egress to the shrubbery. 

Raby, perfectly unconscious of the interrup- 
tion which was slow)y coming towards her, walked 
briskly to the end of the shrubbery, and leant 
over the gate which led Into the park. A cold 
enst wind was blowing the frosty particles from 
the blades of grass and bringiog to her ears the 
shouts of laughter and cries of excitement which 
proceeded from the skaters on the lake. 
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With a Httle righ she turned away, hoplag 
that Lady Ciementina, who had offered to take 
charge of the children, would look after them 
properly ; and thinklag rather sadly of the brighter 
days ia D.vonshire, whea am had flown like a 
died over the shim ce, with a heart as 
light as her fest. Shes a herselt for useless 
repining ; but 1b did seem hard to be walking 
there alone uader ths shadowy trees, because no 
one had cared toask her to join the party on the 
lake—no one, that is to say, but littl May and 
Bsatrice, who had entreated her to come with 
= the childish eloquence they could muster. 

A turn in the path, and to her imuense 
surprise she came face to face with the invalid, 
weneine nes safely shut up in his 


He took off his hat with a aweeping bow, then 


held out 
I were a ghost,” 
nod know that 


“ And T could be content with nothiag 
of sight; so directly I heard where you were I 
hu out as fast as Tcould gst here. I have 
been ia a fever to know how you were!” 

“I knew you had a feverish attack, but I 
thought it came from somethiog more serious— 
that would scarcely have kept you in bed.” 

“No; but [6 made me get out of it. You 
were hurt I know, but yodr face" —eximiaing 
it critically—" bas not suffered,” 

She drew back with s blush. 
saved by your scarf.” 

“ And you have never 80 much se thanked me. 
I thought a woman's outward charms were 
dearer to her than her iffe.” 

*' That might not be saying much,” she sald, 
softly, as if to aed 

* Nob much!” he repeated slowly ; ‘ why 
surely it is worth all the world to that twin 
elster for whom you deserted ue ail on Obrist- 
mas Day?” 

She shook her head sadly. 

**Not now, My.aunt will soon arrive from 
Indis, and she has asked one of us to come te 
her, O! course Violet will go.” 

“ And you!” be asked, eagerly. “ What will 
become of you }” 

“T shall go on just the same as before.” 

“ Tolling and elaving till the last?” he mur- 
mured, compassionately. 

She drew up her head proudly as if to dis- 
claim his com 

“ No one is to be ited who has good health, 
average abilities, a clear conscience,” 

“TI don’) know that,” his half-closed eyes 

.resting on her with unconcealed admiration. 
‘'You might be sltting alone on a moor, per- 
fectly well, perfectly innocent, and perfectly able 
to talk—if there were anyone to talk to—in 
every modern language ; bud without a roof to 
your head, or a crust to eat, I should thiak you 
very much to be pitied |” 

* Bat if I any common-sense, I should 
ra care not to get myself into such. a post- 

on 

“You might Intend to take care, but with the 
greatest care in the world peopie like yourself 
are sure to geb into holes.” 

e Why!" And for the first tims she ralsed 
her eyes to his face, and saw how haggard ic 
looked in the dusky light. 

“T cannot stand,” he eaid, wearily ; “ there 
is a summer-house close by: come into that, 


aud I will tall you.” 

She shook her head. “ No, it ie too. late; and 
I am going ia,” 

** You could not be so unkind! I came ont 
here on sonar ta toe good-bye to you ; and, 


upon my honour Kdou'e feel seit I cold get | 
back wishout s rest 


**No, It was 


“Then [ will leave you to rest whilst I go 





up to the house and send your rervant to fetch 
on.” 
“ Thank pe ey but I Son a to be fetched 


like a you gave the 
order,” ony @ ay ge gees eae * Pali would 

ask be to stay five 

nent then I sel be to walk back 





againet her beoatise she lets you. work 
, whilst she, I reas noble naan 
‘she takes takes advaninge of thandenet this comfort-. 
Wbmaee ae 
eet 

‘And why does she do all this?” aud 
drew a deep breath as If anxious to relieve 


ou feelings, “Why? Simply because she 
loves me, and would. do always, and under all 
eircu what I wish. knows that it 


is the only pleseure left me in life to work for her, 
and she knows that I would rather die than go 
{ato a luxurious home and leave her to be buffeted 
about fn the cold outside.” 

* Just as I though!” he said, quietly. SE 
knew she must be selfisd.”” 

“Those very words show how little you know,” 
with the iadulgent smile proper to superior In 
formation, ‘She sald it would break her heart 
to live in comfort with my aunt whilst I was 
what I am.” 

wo ook yet by your own confesalop, she Is going 
to 

“Ot course she is ; but elmply because I made 

“Then it fs your accepted rile in life to give 
up your own will, your own wishes, and your own 
chances of re a for the sake of this most un- 
selfich of sisters 1 

aunt ho means! I told you that all this was 

y my express wish ; and I know best in 
rin my eines of happiness lies.” 

"Yes ; like the nuns of old, you will give up 
over Sia fora dream. Ruby !” Ke sald, tm. 

, moved beyond restraint by genuine 
eatateation of her utter unselfishness, ‘is there 
no one but me in the whole wide world to have 
a thought or care for yourself *” 

She turned her face to the setting sun, with 
wistfal eyes pect on the glory In the west. 

** Yes,” she sald, softly; ‘I trust myself to 
Providence, and I feel that I sball never come to 


“You are not like the old bishop in a storm 
then, when told by the captain of the 
steamer, ‘we must trust te Providence, for 
nothing else can save us!’ exclaimed In a horrible 
fright : ‘Good Heavens | bas 1b come to that?’” 

“No, Iam not, If I had not that to rest 
on I should feel I must give up at once. 


“Even with meas your friend and supporter 


in the background ¢” 

“Even with that!” 

"Our bond of Is never to be broken, 
remember that! I go away on Monday on 


account of this ee aie but I shall depend 


on your promise ; send for me 
may poe phew wrth ny pce yam oe 


you. Don’t you trust me?” 
abe nee cas a sore 


He’ god up with sigh, as id.very tired, and, 





“Dy you mown my tr 1 ndigoast awe] 
ores tek 1 have never poen her, but d am | 


PB valeed her eyes to his with ashy and fleet- 
auce—'' I don’t know. 
¢ bent lower, his eyes still fixed upon her 
dcsodian lashes, “IT thiok you might, Say ycu 
will truat me now and always. Give me your 
hand upon {h!” 

Overcome by the subtle charm tn hia voice and 
mauner, she let her hand rest in his for s mina: te; 
but when he stooped and pressed it to his ; 
she caught it away as if she had been lone. 
Wh: Oe ene ens tenes eeatinct 
told her that she must be on her guard ! 

With cheeks like the setting pects 1c turced 
resolutely away, but he hurried af 
oe up the path by her side. eds o 

ee: in bis wed musical tones, but she 
mem pew Her thoughts were be- 
Ae 


wir ae on to the Iawn they hears 

the voices of the skaters closa behind them. 

““ Will you go into the houss and leave me to 
them alone }” 


f determined that th 
ot oe ia belp iE will wai 
aren,” 


“You have the courage of a fy. You wou!é 
‘eag rsther go on, even to destruction, tha: 


" Bat I have not reachéd destruction yet.” 
“No, these are the days of miracles, when ihe 
‘ pine-tree’ can only flourish by the side of the 


ie Bat the poor little palm would wither in the 
cold 

“Not if the pine-tree came down Into the 
sunshine.” 

Bot Heine says that that can never be,” 

" Heine talks romantic oS He never dreamt 
of a frank friendship such as 
gaan Beat” jeaniuioed La 

Bs, are to 

foot, she came from under the shadow of the 
trees, and caught sight of her brother lounglug 
against the balustrade of the fron staircase by the 
side of a alight igure, which she recoguised with 


a frown, 
** Yes. Is there anything supernatural 


pernatural in my 
a ce?” he said, eo ae “ Miss S-. 
me ae dee tateuer'd dee caught sighs 


* And po wonder, Seal pectetnrifiketen 

Se ae peculiarly dangerous 

**T feel the chil,” he replied, with a shiver, 
"but I don’t know about the danger. To fen’s 
pleasant, so there can be uo fear.” 

“I was thinking,” said C Marston, who 
bad appeared with the rest of the -party by this 

holding Clementina’s skates in his 
, own, 
danger was over as well as the pleasure !” 

The words were in, an hbo Baby, 
bat Harold them. 

“Z.don’t understand,” she said, coldly. “I 
find neither danger nor pleaaure in loitering about 
a damp garden on a winter’s afternoon. 

"And yet you loltered |!” Jooking curiously 
{nto her serious face. 


** I do many now which are the reverse 
of pleasant, as per even you may under 


CHAPTER XVI. 





down into her fsco, sald, in his softest of 
i tories, '* Won't you trast me, Raby?” 
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arranged in a fashion own at the top of 
her head. Her eyes were large, but e on- 
less ; her nose a trifle too long for sym- 


io her hair, and the dazzling necklace round her 
throat. 
Lord Al was lying on the sofa locking 


ladies, and eat down on a low chalr by the Vie- 
count’s side, 


The rest of the sanptered In as 
Raby, with a alight had just finished her 
€ to the teas, who amiied on 


it fs absurd for Bl Fe like that as a 
nu . toff and nonsense! In 
these levelling das I in doing my best 
to ep aaah people in r place.” 

“ laudal . n said, 3 
* but it would be aw! after all, to 
a mistake asto the place. Did you ever 
Oe ae Seer bert St. Heliers ?” 

r was to my 
ha ef he Stan a ae 
ber paradise—- 
— was shout the helght of your walking- 
atic! 

“Thisis hie daughter. So see what a mis- 
take ‘you might have © ” and he smiled 
at the in her face, “as you would never 
mae that ber proper place was Para- 

se. 


Cite bes got '= Sa pas 
wii om 
how the are fallen 
*Yes, it her, but ‘un- 
fortunate for my sisters, I only 
1 ee nT will m and teach 
nyelt,” ethekiad tod. 
“Thanks ; | would make me nervous. 





"You might do worse. She knows Low to 
efface herself with dignity, and appear without 
embarrassment just when she le wanted. A 
capital virtue in a woman.” 

“Have you lost your besrt?” with a swifp 

into hie eyes. 

“You know 1 had none to lose, My mother 
thioke very highly of her, and, of course, I am 


pon | entirely guided by her opinion. How am I to 
‘form one of my own, when we are eeparated as 


the two poles ?” 

“True. I don’t suppose you ever meet except 
in the evening, like this?” 

“How should wet She is always with her 
pupils, and I have been a prisoner in my own 
bedroom, Ah! why did you not come before to 


| nurse me?” 


She looked down on him with a gratified 
“abl why, indeed? You ought to have sent 
for me" 


“I¢ I had thought you would cote!” with a 
look over his shoulder to see if no one wae dis- 
posed to come and save him from a laborious flir- 
tation. | 

Roby, looking unusually white and nervour, 
had just taken her place on the mutic-stool, 
where she waa slowly drawing off her gloves. 
There was no one by her to turn over her leaves 
or support her In any way In that room full of 
strangers; andcraelly wounded by the remarks 
she had overheard, it was evident to any one who 
took the trouble to lock Into her face that it was 
with difficulty that she could maintain her com- 


posure. 

‘What a shame !” muttered Alverley, as he 
Metened with some anxiety for the first notes. 

They were not as clear as usual, and there was 
atlight hesitation when the bottom of the page 
was reached and it had to be turned over. 

She had accomplished it when she heard a 
elight commotion ; a chair was pushed back 
hurriedly, a sofa creaked, and presently a coat- 
sleeve was stretched out to perform that cilice 
for her. 

Without looking up she recognieed the hand 
whitened by illness, and, overwhelmed by the 

t of the invalid exerting himself so far 
on her behalf, she nearly iost her place. 

‘Sing your best,” he whispered, ‘‘ it may be 
loug before I hear you sgain.” 

Escouraged by hie sympathy and Interest her 
voice recovered its purity, and ringing out in full 
sweetness through the toom enforced tilence.on 
the moet talkative among the crowd. Her heart 
swelled with triumph, s» she compelled the 


& murmur of applause rise oh every alde. 
“Thank you,” she sald, almply, to 

Alverley ; but for a moment their eyes met, and 

seemed to tell so much, that hers at least sank 


, whilet he went back to 
his sofa, wondering if there were anything in 


life fo sweet as this friendshfp ‘‘ under the 
tose,” - 

“Harold, how could you let 
turb himself, when he as 


r brother dis- 
it were almost 





























“ How fortunate it is for us all that all women 
are not 20 independent as Miss Deyncourt.” 

“For my own part I detest affectation,” she 
said, with heightened colour. 

“Do you? It rather amuees me whenever I 
come across {t, which is not very often in there 
days. It strikes me as eo very kind in a woman 
to take so much trouble to please me.” 

“Oh! very kind, when they do it for their 
own sakes inetead of yours; but I know you 
ouly say it to disagree with me.” 

*‘ What can be further from my thoughts 
or wishes ?” 

“Anything. Is Captain Marston going to 
marry your elster ?” 

“If he consulte me I shall easy ‘ don't,’” 

" Bat fs he thinking of it }” 

“He's not quite a fool, and he knows that 
Clem has a temper of her own,” 

* Most Women have.’ 

** Possibly; but {t's not my experience of 
them. Won't you eing us a song?” 

“No, for I don’t want you to disturb yourself 

ein,” 

“Oh! Harold fs close by, and will be de- 
lighted.” 

“Thank you. You could do it for Miss 8}. 
Heliers, but not for me,” and with her head held 
high in the air she walked away, 

Ruby meanwhile, with every pulse fn her body 
quiveriog with indignation, had hidden hereelf 
in the conservatory, She had never met with 
such rudeness before, and the humiliation was 
almost more than she could bear, She had 
echooled herself to meet the unpleasantness of 
her present poslifon with calm resignation, but 
she eould not submit with patience to being in- 
sulted by an adversary who took care to give her 
no chance of reply ! 

As she paced up and down amongst the 
gorgeous flowers she felt so utterly miserable 
that it was with difficulty that she could keep the 
tears from running down her cheeke 

Alone in that great houee with no one to take 
her part (for ehe had not heard Lord Alverley’« 
answer), a wild longing came over her for the 
sound of Violet’s voice, the loving touch of her 
arms, She would have given anything to be 
able to throw herself upon her neck, and be 
kissed and petted Into recovered self-respect; 
but there was not a soul to whom she could turn 
in this cem!-psiace of a cage; for the women 
were all against her (she forgot the Countess) 
and the men vere out of the question. Even 
Harold Jerningham, who was so kind to her on 
the journey down that she was deluded into ths 
belief that he would be her staunch friend 
through good report and {)l, had grown so cold 
and stern in his manner that she ceared to lock 
to him for counsel or support; and Captain 
Marston had changed bie tactics se completely, 
that instead of forcing his distasteful friendship 
upon her, he had not taken the slightest notice 
of her during the course of the evenirg. 

To be taken up one day and forgotten the next 
isa disagreeable experience through which “ the 
needy gentlewoman"’ has too often to pass, and 
ft requires an immense amount of philosophy to 
enable the sufferer to bear it with any patience. 
Ruby was new to the experience, and therefore 
suffered acutely. 

Bending over the fragrant blossom of a Cape 
jessamine, she came to the conclusion that it 
would be better—far better—to confine herself 
exclusively to the children’s society in the school- 
room, than to expose herself to fresh humilietion 
from any chance guest who had nefther the good 
breeding nor good feelfpg to treat her with 
proper respect, The old life had gone for ever ; 
she no longer belonged to the world of fashion 
and pleasure, and it was little joy to look on at 
it as a spectator, and be forgotten In a crowd, 
She was so engrossed In her bitter reflections 
that she failed to hear the steps which were 
coming nearer and nesrer. 

Harold to admire the pose of the 

efore he spoke, The dejection, 
written on the downcast face, moved 
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At the sound of his voice she looked up like a 
startled bird. 

“ My head is all right, thank you.” ~ 

“Then you will come and sing us another 
song?” 

She shook her head and bent it » a8 ifin 
anxious examination of a mnt 

"We have just been suffering. tortures from a 
duet performed by the two Misses Simpson, and 
my father said, ‘ Bah! it was worse than a dose 
of mediciae, For Heaven’s sake, ask Miss St. 
Heliers to come and take the taste out of our 
mouths !’” 

Ruby did not laugh, as he had meant her to; 
and there was a silence, during which she picked 
a green leaf and twisted it in her fingers. 

Determined to wia ber back to her usual sun- 
nineas, he placed himself in front of her, and 
looked dowa into her face with his pleasant 
smile, 

“ You will not be so unkind as to refuse }” 

"IT cannot sing to-night, believe me, Mr. Jern- 
ingham. If I tried I should break down.” 

The soft eyes were raised to his for a 
moment, and he saw that they were fall of 
tears, 

In an instant the barrier of reserve that 
jealous surp'clon and hurt feelings had raised 
between them nearly gave way, but he recol- 
lected that his brother was her chosen cham- 
pion, and his own services were de trop, so only 
answered gravely,— 

“T have to apologise, I know, for the rude- 
ness of one of our guests; but as she was 
promptly anewered and set down, I don’t zee 
why you should take it to heart.” 

*} did not hear the answer ; I thought no one 
took my part.” 

* When Alverley was in the room—was it 
likely ? ”’ 

“You were allent,” sbe sald, with burning 
cheeks, 

"Yes, There was no occasion for me to 
speak when my brother made your cause his 
own,” with a significant glance, 

“Lord Alverley, like a true gentleman, objects 
to seeing a woman trampled on. He was kind 
to me, and Lam very grateful |” and she raised 
her eyes fearlessly. 

‘Women are always fond of him,” he said, 
with a scornful smile; “but he {fs apb to ges 
into disgracs with husbands, brothers, and 
friends.” 

‘As I have no husband, no brother, and no 
friend, he cau take auch few opportunities as 
Velo hie way of doing a kindness to me with- 
out fear. Thore is no one to object to his inter- 
ferencs.” : 

‘* Te it nob rather rash to talk like that!” 

“Rash | I don’t know. Perhaps if Miss Deyn- 
court stays here much longer [ may grow rasher 
still!” Her face was white, her lips quivered ; 
but, in spite of her wiid words, she stil! looked 
co gentle and refined that his heart bled for her. 

**T would not let a heartless woman like Miss 
Dayncourt have such an influence over me! I 
would not give her the triumph of seeing she 
could upset me by a word.” 

“Jt is very well for you who speak from the 
vantage ground of a good position;” she ex- 
claimed, her heart swelling with bitterness ; “' but 
for me—utterly defencsless—and thrust down in 
the dust, every hit tells.” 

‘D> you think I don’t feel {t1” in a voice 
hoarse with suppressed feeling. 

‘*T thought you did once, but not now ;" and 
her head drooped sadly, 

‘*Why not now?” unreasouably angered at 
the consequences of his own conduct, 

“You have been angry with me for some 
reason or other—TI have often wondered why?” 

"* Angry with you! Oh! dear, no! Of course, 
you had a right to choose your own friends, and 
if you think Marston and Alverley more to be 
depended on than myself,” with a ehrug of his 
shoulders, “ why, I can’t help it, thongh 1 think 
you most unwise |” 

“Captain Marston is no friend of mice, si- 
though, as we walked home together from the 


decorations, he for peace Instead of war, 
and I could a cles {ft with the words of the 





Christmas-bymn ing in my ears. Bat had 

you not better go to your Ae 
“Will you say the same Alverley ?” he 
ignoring the last and 


, cogerly suggestion, 
fixing eyes upon her face as if he would 
force the truth from her expression, if not from 
her words, 

= hn ees _— of —, which she 
wo ve an on earth to suppress, 
mounted slowly over the softness of her cheeks 
to the low, broad brow, 

bit his lip and turned on his heel. 

"Stay !” she cried ; “ you have not waited for 
an answer !” 

He looked back over his shoulder, his handsome 
face stern and set. 

“ Your cheeke have answered for you!” 

Then he walked away between the rows of tall 
camelliss and left her looking after him, with an 
expression of pain and infinite longing on her 
lovely featares—pain that no doctor's hand could 
ever cure—and longing, such as grows like the 
thirst of the desert in the soul of the disappointed, 
prsampboey pw that was wished for vanishes for 
ever out of sight, . 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Own Sanday afternoon the frost broke up, and 
the heavy clouds which had hung over the hills 
through the morning, and seemed to be charged 
with abundance of snow, discharged themselves, 
on the contrary, ia a storm of rain. The men of 
the party, with the —— of Lord Alverley 
and ove or two others who stayed to keep him 
company, dawdled about the stables, trying to 
kill time as best could with discussions over 
the rival merits of the horses, or the jadicious- 
nees of the various entries in their betting-books ; 
whilet the ladies yawned over the fire in the 
g for the advent of a visitor, 
else, that could break the deadly 
monotony of the slowly passing hours. 

Even Ruby St. Helfers decided it was im- 
possible to go to church ; so after reading the 
service with the children, she sat down at the 
plano, and in the glorious music of Moxart 
found a parmacea for the troubles and tangles 
of life, Soothed as if by a volce from an angel’s 
mouth, she regained her wonted cheerful spirit, 

The children sat in the firelight on the hearth- 
rug playing with some elaborate puzzle supposed 
to represent the intricacies of the Garden of 
Eden ; bud they stopped now and then to 
Naten to the music, with a look of awe on their 
pretty faces, 

** Come, and let us elng a carol together,” said 
Ruby, cheerfully ; and turning round to the 
piano she played the first notes of one they all 
knew, “ Earthly friends may fail and falter.’ 

The children had sweet voices, and a very 
good idea of time, so that their childish trebles 
blended very well with Ruby's richer notes, 

There was a group of people moufiied in ulsters 
gathered under the window unknown to those 
loside, and gradually those who knew the words 
joined in the carol till there was quite a chorus 
of voices onteide in the rain. 

The children were delighted, and insisted upon 
having avother. They grew so excited at .the 
refrain from down below that it was.only Raby’s 
calm gravity which kept them at all to the time ; 
and when it was finished, she closed the piano 
decidedly, and refused to play any more. 

Then there was a sound of footsteps on the 
soaking gravel, followed oy a slience ; and Raby, 
with a eigh of relief, sat down on the hearthrug, 
with a child on elther side of her, and began the 
story of an Eastern king, which whiled away the 
time so nicely that tea came a great deal too 
#000, 

Anna, the schoolroom matd—a good-looking 
girl with rather a Jewish cast of countenance— 
drew the curtains, lighted the lamp, and laid the 
cloth, all with a sullen sir of gloom as it she 
were doing {b under protest. Ruby rarely spoke 
to her, for she generally contrived to make her 
short answers as uncivil ae she could, without 
befhg exactly Insulting ; and to quarrel with a 
servant wae obnoxious to her disposition. 

As she sat down at the head of the table she 


told her 6b once it come nobody 
but Lord Alverley. 

Indigmant at the idea that he Id dare to 
write to her, and send the note by dof a 
servant in this surreptitious manner, she crushed 
her plate down upon {t as if it had been some 


drawing room. 

When she was alone Raby opened the letter, 
still with the same expression of disguet and 
soger on her face. It ran thus,— 


**If the children had vob stuck to you like 
a pair of leeches I should have asked for an inter- 


view this afternoon, By this time to-morrow | 
shall be gone, but let the serpent-riog remiad 
you that you have a friend In who wil! 


be by your side in a moment, directly he fs sent 
for---St. James’s-street, will always find me. 
Never think yourself forgotten or slighted, even 
when odious creatures inealt you, and I am con- 
strained to stay only a thousandth part of what 
Imean. Don’t forget me, Ruby.—Yours most 
devotedly and respectfally,  ALVERLEY.” 


She tore it into a hundred shreds and threw 
them into the fire, Then she rang the bell. 
The only word for which she was grateful in the 
short effusion was the “respectfully’’ at ihe 
end, but even that roused her scora. 

"Much respect he bas shown me,” she mar- 
mured, with eyes. ‘' Oompromising me 
in the eyes of a like that. Never trouble 
yourself to act the part of postman again,” she 
sald, slowly and distinctly, as the schoolroom 
maid appeared in answer to her summons, and 

to clear away the tea, ‘‘ Letters that 


cannot come by the usual way through the post- 
bag are wrongly addremed to me, and wil! only 
be thrown into the fire.” 


“T did as I was told,” and her sullen face 
looked more clouded than ever. “You can 
throw it away afterwards, if you don’t want to 
k it.” 


“Of course I can throw them away, but I 
don’t chose to have them brought to me at ai). 
See that it never ocours again,’ and with her 
head thrown back proudly, she walked out of the 


room, 

The girl looked after her with an evil light is 
her eyes. “ Your airs and graces won't go down 
with me. Them as takes walks In the garden 

when all the others are out of the way—them as 
Nialke for hours ia a arbour a-flirting and a-going 
on shameful, don’t want letters, Ob, no! act 
at all. It’s well to throw them into the fire, 
cos burnt ashes tell no tales, and they haven't 
been read first—no, of course they haven’t! And 
he so {ll too, with his poor knees knocking to- 
gether, looking like a white ‘olly’ock with the 
stalk split in half. If hehad but a-written one 
line to me, I'd have stuck it in my Prayer-book, 
pontay at for ever oo 6 ae. ae a ~ 

- governess use, he 
Oe ae bole of me than if I were the 
mat under his feet.” With a prodigious sigh she 
whisked the — ear | fee por herr — 
it up neatly epite » and, 
taking up the tray, departed. 

“So Miss St. Heliers dogs nob give us the 
benefis Dee society oo ee pry al said 
Imogen neourd, as lounged a ease 
in a large’ arm-chair, with her well-shaped feet, 
in elaborately embroidered high-heeled shoe:, 
stretched out on a stool, and exhibited to the 


blic for nothing. 
7, a : , bub she evidently thinks 


“She does 
that there is some u element amovg: 


us to-day, for she has not allowed us a pee 
of her exeept in the pew ia church.” - 





© What 


you mean by that, Captain Mars- 
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ton} Am I the element in question!” looking 
full in his face, with her large eyes, 

“T never said so! Two suns you know can 
pever reign fo the same sphere.” 

*'] certainly don’t want to be in the same as 
Miss St. Heliers.” é 

“ Perhaps you would like to be a comet—dash 
into her when least expected, and produce spon- 

comb 

“Tf she got in my way—otherwise I would 
rather leave her alone. , 

“How magnanimous!” murmured Lord 
Alverley. “There ts nothing so generuus as a 
woman.” 

“ By-the-bye, what was that noise that I heard 
in the garden this afternoon, just as I was coming 
downstairs for five o'clock tea. 

“Noise!” echoed Harold, in pretended indig- 
nation, ‘'Thatis how she describes a concert 
worthy of the Albert Hall at least!” ; 

“So you were there toot” looking at him 
with some curiosity. “And what was it all 
about? I thought Moody and Sankey were in 
possession, or that the Salvation Army was loose 
in the park!” 

“T wonder you didn’t come out to see! ” 

‘On the contrary, I felt inclined to hide my- 
OM “aeons D lain to 

“My eyncourt, please exp 
what you are alluding,” exclaimed the Countess, 
in great perplexity ; “I am quite in the dark.” 

“And soam L Osptain Marston could tell 
us, bat he won't,” 

Thus appealed to he leant forward, with a 
malicious g’eam in his eyes, conscious that Alver- 
ley was on the alert, and dying to know what 
had really happened, though he preserved sn 
appearance of. sleepy indifference. 

“As we were coming through the garden, on 
our way f:om the stables, we heard what sounded 
like a choir of angele just sbove our heads, and 
naturally atopped still to listen.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought that was in your 
line,” said Miss Deyncourt, contemptuously. 

“See how you misjudged me! Ib wae so 
much in my line that I could not restrain my- 
self from jolaing {nm it, however unmusically, 
and all the others followed my example.” 

“And when it was over you were rewarded 
by a sight of beauty at the window!” with 
decided sneer. 

“Nothing of the kind. We looked up with 
longing eyee—and saw the wet window-panes— 
that was all.” 

“ And quite as much as you deserved,” sald 
Alverley, quickly. ** Who asked you to come 
and howl?” 

“Miss St, Hellers must have been extremely 
flattered,” And the heiress looked rather cross, 

‘Do you think so?” sald Harold, gravely. 
‘'I wae afraid that we had annoyed her, because 
she shut up eo quickly,” 

“Aalf a girl Uke that were ever annoyed at 
attention from the other sex !” 

“If you were a man, Miss St. Heliers would 
have made yéu find it out by this time,” sald 
Captain Marston, with a miechievous smile, 

“Why! Have you tried?” 

“ Often, and been most mercilessly rebuffed. 


Ask Alverley, ask Jerningham, they will all tell- 


the same tale,” 
Miss Dayncourt, on the contrary, preferred to 
change the subject. 


(To be continued.) 








Te a man loves the labour of any trade, apart 
from any question of success or fame, the gods 
have called him. 

Iv fa worth while to know that bite of nice 
toilet soap may be utilized In various ways, and 
be made to do good service. Take a teacupful of 
scraps of toilet soap, add water, and when soap 
is melted thicken with oatmeal and pour into cups 
or moulds to cool. This is an excellent soap for 
the handa and face or for the bath, 


“THE HUMAN HAIR : Its Restoration and Preser- 








vation.” A Practical Treatise on Baldness, Greyness, 
Superfinous Hair, &c. 40 . Post-free six stamps, 
fom Dr. Hors, Hair Bournemouth 





HIS NIECE NELLIE: 
—10:-— 


Mr, Wut, HamMonp was apparently reading 
the morning paper. He was in reality thioking 
of pretty Rena Browning, and wondering {f he 
would ever have the coursge to tell her how 

ly, how devotedly, he loved her, when 
his sister May, or more properly speaking, Mrs. 
Tom Stevens, came rushing into the library, with 
an open telegram fn her hand. 
“Will 1” she cried, in a sharp voice, 
And the 


be detected in the act of even thinkiog of a 
beautiful woman was avfficlent to bring blushes 
fi 


offconfusion to his face, 
ar? May!” he managed at last to articu- 


“ Tve jast got a telegram from Tom, Bern- 
hardt plays ora to-night. It’s her fare- 
well performance, and he wants me to see her. 
I’m to take the ten-fifieen train, and meet him 
at the office, The railway communication {is so 
wretchedly poor, that we'll have to remain in the 
city over night. The last train leaves for Glen- 
dale before the theatres close.” 

"Hope you'll enjoy youreelf, May,” ventured 
Will, with an lily-concealed yawn, for he had 
seen Bernhardt in all her ré/es, and had none of 
his sister’s enthusiaem over the matter. 

**Oh, I shall be sure to!” she answered ; 
and then continulng, said, with an afr of timid 
hesitation, "I have a favour to ask of you, 
Wi” 

** Well?” 

** It will be impossible to take Nellie, of course, 
and I want you to take charge of her until we 
return.” 

‘Me take charge of that be—angel of good- 
ness?” cried Will, aghast. ‘ Why, May, I don’t 
know anything more about children and their 
wante than the man in the moon does about the 
Fashoda Question |” 

** High time you were learning!" retorted his 
sister, ‘ You'll be having children of your own 
one of these days, and really Nellie {fs no bother 
aball. Nurse will give her her supper, and put 
her 0 All you'll have to do will be to 


amuse her. 

** Me amuse Naliiet” he cried, in a tone the 
frony of which was lost upon hie sister. 

“Yes. You'll find her easily entertained ; and 
ff the poor dear child cries for me, when she 
finds I am gone, you must soothe her. I hate to 
steal off from the angel in this way, but the 

is at the door, and ['m ali dressed. If 
she should beg me to remafo, with tears in her 
eyes, Ib would ruin all my ‘a pleasure. She 
is busy with her playthings now, the darilog, and 
it may be an hour before she will require your 
attention, Now, be a good boy, and keep Nellie’s 
thoughts diverted from me.” 

She wafted a kiss to her brother on the tips of 
her ae Soot, and tripped away, vot hearing, 
or, not hi the agonized groan 
which burst _ ba ble toes 

lf there was one thing that exceeded Will’s 
bashfulness in the presence of pretty Rena Brown- 
ing, it was the unmitigated terror with which he 


regarded his niece Nellie, who was badly spoiled, 


and universally acknowledged te be an enfant 
terrible, 

" Heavens!” he moaned, when the carriage 
containing his sister rolled away, and he actually 
wiped the perspiration of fear from bis forehead. 
"Was ever 3 man so upfortunate? To be alone 
with that terrible child for twenty-four hours! 
It’s enough to turn my halir white, I won't do 


Ye. I'll shut myeelf up fa my room and plead a 
headache. 


The nurse can surely manage her 
better than I can. I don’t know anything about 
children, and my eleter's hopeful offspring fs so 
eo bioked his though to } 

6 up paper, as to leave 
the room, when the patter of childish footateps 
was heard, and a little fairy in white, with long 
golden hair ripping over her shoulders, rushed 
{nto the room with her arms extended. 

“Oh, Uncle Will!” she lisped, “ nuraie says 








you and me is to keep house all by our two selves. 
Ain’t it nice i” 

“Very!” groaned Will. 

* Now, I'll tell you what we'll do, Pisy horsey 
out on the lawn. You be horee , 

And before he could protest, she bad mounted 
a chair, and was tylug the ends of a worsted rope 
about his arms, 

She had already captured his riding-whip, and 
although his soul rose up in rebellion, the {m- 
periousness of Miss Nollie carried the day, and 
he trotted out on to the lawn, trying in his 
awkward way to imitate a prancing horse, all 
the time feeling very foolish and avgry with 
himeelf and his juvenile tyrant. 

She soon tired of this sport, Lowever, and 
begged for a story. 

He took her on his knee, and seated on one of 
the rustic benches on the lawn, told her all that 
he could remember, 

He was fond of story-telling, and with her 
little golden head nestled down upon bis shoulder, 
and her innocent blue eyes looking into his, he 
began to think that the task bis sister had 
imposed upon him was nob such a hard one 
after all. 

“May's baby-ialk has ruined the child,” he 
thought. “If you treat children like grown 
persons, it’s no trouble in the world to manage 


He had just finished an exciting story about a 
fairy princess and a valiant prince, and Nellfe’s 
eyes were humid with the wondering thoughts 
which the story had conjured up. 

“Uncle Will,” she asked, euddenly, ‘do you 
love that pretty lady what come to ree mamma 
yesterday ?” 

She referred to Rena Browning, and Will's face 
flushed scarlet, 

“*T—I—— What put that idea into your head, 
Nellie?” he man to say, fivally. 

" Because,” she answered, gravely, “she told 
mamma about you jast what I think,” 

“And what was that?” he asked, with 
quickened Interest. 

“ That you was so amooain’!” 

At this Will burst Into a sarcastic laugh. 

“Do you tell her falry stories?” persisted 
Nellie, 

“* Well—hardly |” 

* Thea I don’t see how you amoose her. Now, 
we'll pretend that I’m her, and that you talk to 
me just like you do to her.” 

" As he had talked to her,” he reflected. ‘‘ How 
had he talked? How had he acted +” 

He hardly knew himself, for the speeches 
that he had rehearsed until he knew them by 
heart he could never remember at the critical 
aon and the story of his love had remained 
untold, 

“* Uncle Will,” continued his inquieltor, break- 
ing in on his thoughts, “was the story I heard 
you saying to yourself yesterday morning the 
one you tell her what’s so amovsin’?” 

* What story 1” he cried, feellog very uacom- 
fortable. 

" This one,” abe said. 

And, slipping from his arms, she fell upon one 
knee on the grass In front of him, and extended 
her dimpled hands, with an appealing, love-lorn 
expression on her baby-face, so close an Imita- 
tlon of his own position, gesture, and expression, 
that a savage light at being made fan of came to 

eyes, 

“ Dear Mies Rena,” she pratiled, ‘'I love you. 
I have loved you for months. Be my wife, I 
will devote my life to your happiness. Rena, 
darling, smile upon me, for I-—-” 

"For Heaven's sake, stop |” cried Will, wrath- 
fu 


lly. 
And he caught her up with such force that she 


began to cry. 

ss There, there, Nellie!” he added, soothingly. 
"Don't ory—that’s a pretty pet! Come, we’! 
go down and look at the white chickens, and you 
shall play with them.” 

“Oh my !” she cried, clapping her hands ; and 
the tears vanished. 

She skipped along by his side, clinging to his 
hand, as they walked along towards the poultry- 


yard, 
To tell the truth, Will Hammond began to have 
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ever seen. 

When dinner was over, the nurse took Neille 
away for her afternoon nap, and Will reclined fu 
a hammock, stretched on the porch, to smoke his 
cigar and dream of Rena Browning. 

He fell into a dose, and was aroused by a merry 
ringing peal of laughter, which caused him to 
spring from the hammock, 

Hestared a 
not twenty-five yards from the porch, 
niece Nellie and 

Ab sight of them he would have fled; but 
Rena came towards him, and he was forced to 


He bowed « little awkwardly, and went down 
to meet her, although he would have much rather 
run away. 

“Teame over to pay your sister s visit,” she 
said, and her eyes twinkied merrily, "I didn’t 
know she had gone to the city until Nellie told 
me, By the way, Mr. Hammond, I never kuew 
that you were an actor before. We musb have 
you in our next thestricals, Nellie inherits the 
talent, if I may so put it, for she has been giving 
mea wonderfully amusing imitation of a bit of 
acting of yours that was quite Rameo-like.” 

There was not a flash upon her face as she 
raised her soft, grey eyes; but bis face was scarlet 
with mortification, 

He had never before been aware of any homi- 
cidal tendencies in his nature ; but at that partl- 
cular moment he could have strangled his niece 
Nellie with great pleasure. 

He glared at her so savagely that the child's 
lip began to tremble, 

"*T was only amoosin’ her, Uncle Will,” she 

altered 


bac could he ssy? What apology could he 
make 

He tried to think ; but all his thoughts were 
confused. 

He knew that he had been placed ina very 
ridiculous light, and it was perhaps with the 
courags born of tion that he ste 
quiekly forward and caught Rena Bro g's 
hand in his, 

“Tt was not acting, Rena,” he eald In a 
trembling voice. ‘I feel that way, and those 
were the words I would have uttered if I could 
ever have plucked up the courage. If you were 
the Juliet, what answer would you make?” 

She eaid nothing, but stood with downcast 
~ *y and blushing face, her hand trembling in 

3. 

‘Would it have been ‘ Yee,’ Rena?” he ven- 
tured, bending towards her. ; 

“TI think so,” she whispered, and he caught 
her in bis arma, 

Mre, May Stevens thoroughly evjoyed Bern- 
hardt’s Theodors. 

Her pleasure was Increased by this telegram, 
eae ee husband received just before leaving 
the cfice,-— 


" Congratulate me, old fellow. R. has accepted. 
Thank Nellie for bringing it about, Briog her 
up the handsomest doll to be found ; I'll pay for 
it, “Wru1,.” 








One of the rarest books known to colisctors is 
the edition of the “ Valgate,” fxsued by Pope 
Sixtus the F.fth, some time between 1585 and 
1590, The book, as Disraeli describes it, “ fairly 
swarmed with errata ;” s0 numerous were they 
that a number of printed paper slips containing 
the proper words were pasted over the blunders, 
and this device proving ineffectual, on account of 
the immense number of mistakes, as msny of the 
coples as could be found were called in and 
destroyed. A few remaiv, and command an ex- 
tremely high price. 





CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant 
and = " Cured Yoo Tonic we cor ee 

Dr. Horx, “ lendower,” Bournemouth. Sam’ bottle 
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HER FATHER’S SECRETARY. 


OI 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


Ar the very moment this exciting scone was 
taking place {n court quite another, and one 
equally exciting, was tranepiring at the house, 

All the servants were at the court, all save one 
mald who had been detained at home to attend 
to Gwen, who complained of ilnees. 

“IT cannot go,” she had sald to Rupert 
when he earnestly requested her to accompany 
him, "I could nob sit through that trial and 
look upon Gladys’ face—it would kill me!” 

Rupert left Gwen thinking more kindly of her 
then he had ever thought of her in his life 
before.} 

‘Gwen's more tender of heart than I ever 
coer "4 hanger seat A a feele great 
sympathy and pity poor ys.” 

Left to herself Gwen sank down cold and 
shivering on the nesrest chair. 

“No, no! I could never have gone there 
and listened to that trial. I should have ex- 
pected some horrible spectre would suddenly 
rise and confront me, crying out : 

“* You did it! you burned the Mount, Gwen- 
dolen Dane, hoping to destroy poor Giadys, 
whom you had thrust into the tower, and thus 
efface all trace of your guilt. Gladys is Innocent, 
She ve fe down and you shall occupy the 

"s lace.’ ? 

"She wili be proved guilty and be sent to 
for many years,” muttered Gwen, “That 
how it will end. Well, that is the next 
best thing to her death to rid me of her pre- 
gence, She has led a charmed life, I often 
think, for I could not succeed in getting her 
out of the way ; but nothing can happen now 
to prevent her from being sent to prison ;” and 
Gwen uttered a laugh thab sounded blood curd- 

ling even to her own ears, 

At that moment the sound of angry voices in 
the lower corridor fell upon her ears, and @ great 
trembling and fear eelzed her, 

" Why should I be frightened at every sound ?” 
she muttered, throwing open her door and going 
out into the corridor and leaning over the balus- 


_trade to listen. 


"I tell you young Mrs. Dane will see no one 
to-day,” deciared her maid. “She has a very 
bad headache, and is lying down.” 

“ You must ask her to see me,” said a woman’s 
volce that sounded familiar to Gwen. 

** Bub my orders are not to disturb my lady,” 
persisted the girl. 

“Bat my business is of the utmost impor. 
tance,” urged the other. 

"Tt is not of such great Importance but that 
it can wait until to-morrow,” retorted the girl, 

“I have done pleading with you. NowTI com- 
mand you to go to your mistress and tay a woman 
is here who must and will see her, and see her 
at once,” cried the stranger in a tone of voice so 
sonorous and threatening that it must have 
struck terror to the maid's heart, although she 
answered readily enough: 

“ So that is the tome you take, fs it, ma'am! 
Weil, Plt just let you know this. I’m not to be 
coaxed, and you can jusb make up your mind 
that I’m not to be driven. I have told you that 
you can’t see my lady, and you can’t! So there's 
the end of it,” 

These words were followed by 9 piercing 
shriek, and the sound of a ecufile and a heavy 
body failing to the floor fell upon Gwen’s strained 
ears, and before she could collect her bewildered, 
scattered senses there was a patter of burried 
feet ascending the stairs, accompanied by the 
swish of a woman's trailing skirts, and the next 
instant a woman a long dark cloak and 
a thick veil, which en concealed her features, 
stood before her. 

Gwen started back haughtily. 

* Who are you who dare take it upon yourself 
to force your way into my presence?” she de- 
manded angrily. 

“Come into your boudolr ; I can. talk to you 
better there,” replied the muffled voice which 
puzzled Gwen so, 





“ Who are you who dare come here and attempt 
to dictate to me thus, I repeat} ” cried Gwen 
furloualy, , 

“Ido nob wish to make @ scene unless you 
force me to do it,” replied the woman, throwing 


see that the girl was not left alene nt, 
night or day. 
‘You think you remember me!” said the 


"Yes, I remember you,” replied Gwen, 
haughtily, 

“ Will you come into your boudoir and listen 
to what I have to say to you?” she asked, 


oarsely. 

“Decidedly nob,” retorted Gwen, ptly. 
“You can have nothing to say to me would 
be of the slightest interest to me to hear.” 

*“Youare mistaken there,” hissed the woman, 
‘*T have come to talk to you of Gladys, the inno- 
cent girl who is to stand her trial to. day, charged 
with burning of The Mount.’ 

“Well?” said Gwen, in a cold, haughty voice. 

She spoke the word indifferently enough, but 
the woman etanding before her sew her turn 
pale to the lips and clench ber hands, 

" She is innocent,” sald the woman, ia a slow 


a 


peculiar 
"She is attempting to P ase that before the 
court to-day,” returned Gwen, feeling horribiy 
uncomfortable under the keen, penetrating gaze 
of the sharp eyes re; her so steadfastly 
from behind those ominous 

“She must prove it |” said the woman, coming 
& nearer Gwen, and uttering the words 

in her startled ear. 

"J—hope she can,” returned Gwen, steadily 
feeling a chilliness like a cold wave creeping all 
over her, 

“You must help her prove her entire {nno- 
cence !"’ said the woman, shortly. 

Are you here.to Iseult me, knowing that I 
am slone with but one maid-servant?” cried 
Gwen, her face growing dark and stormy as she 
added: “ When the male membera of the house- 
hold return you will be held accountable for this 
never fear! I say, in conclusion, leave this 
house, You will find out, I fancy, what {t means 
to force your way iato another's home, If my 
servants were here I should order them to throw 
you bodily into the street,” 

“T hardly think so,”. returned the woman, 
commencing very deliberately to remove her 
veil and hat ; before Gwen had time to utter 
the words that were on her lips, the grey wig 
and spectacles she had worn she tore quickly off, 
and Marie stood revealed before Gwen's dilated, 
terror-stricken eyes, 

“ Marie?" she gasped, incoherently, leaning 
heavily back against the balustrade for support. 
“Do I dream, or do my eyes decelve me in 
seeing Marie standing before me?” and the 
worde, as they fell from her white lps sounded 
like nothing human, 

“ Yes, I am Marie,” wae the stern answer. 


“ Now will you refuse to take me to your boudoir - 


and hear whatI have to say! Your maid is 
listening in the lower corridor.” 

Without a word Gwen turned and led the way 
to her boudoir, taking care to tightly close the 
Ot ow,” "a ted, waving Marie to th 

“Now,” she pan wa e 
nearesh «eat, bub remaining hereelf, 
leaning heavily against the door with her back to 


it, “now tell me what has ht you bere— 
why are you going about in 4 what have 
you done that you are by ad to conceal your- 
self from the public gsze 3” 

“You ave very clever aoe pes TheAondg 
the tables upon me, my lady,” she grimly, 
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guise, I will auswer that I adopted it to track | “It will be corroborating Gladys’s story,” eald 


you down to 4 
By this time Gwen's dauntless courage had re- 


“yD raee in ridd) he 

on riddles, woman,” she cried 
harshly. “I quite believe you to be demented, 
yet harmless, therefore more to be pitied than 


feared. 
* You will find I am sane enough before I get 


through with you fine lady," cried Marie, 
furiously, her eyes 3 = 
Gwen realised that she onght to temporise 


with this woman, but her pride would not permit 
her—she could not stoop to ask the slightest 
favour at the hands of her former servant. 


“ You thought you had put me out of harmwn’s: 


gloat 
hospital more dead than alive.” 

*T sent to pay your expenses while 
there,” sald Gwen, hoarsely. “ You are un- 


“ You could not have done otherwise under the 
clreumstances,” returned Marfe, grimly. “ Any 
a yng seen to her maid who had met 


took notice,” Marie went on grimly, “that you 

the Bolg et the lncuratten, cod you tad Grore 

e r) you had every 

— to believe that I would never leave my bed 
ve, 

“ Thatis merely your opinion, which does not 
make it so,” returned Gwen, 

“IT did nob come here to discuss that,” said 
Marie. .“IT am here to demand justice of you 
—yes, of you, Gwendolen Dane, for the poor 
little creature you have so foully wronged, and 
who {ie called upon to answer to-day for a crime 
which you, and nob she, committed.” 

A profound silence, that was painful In its 
length and intensity, followed this outburst. 

Then Gwen broke into # forced laugh. 

“TI thought you demented after I had talked 
es two minutes; now I am sure of it!” 
r) 3 adding, in a whieper eo shrill that {6 
seemed to cub through the afr like aknife: “I 
defy you to bring that charge against me! You 
could not prove it, Do you hear—you could 
not proveit! Who would take sides with a poor 
girl against a rich young woman like me!” 


. 


ee 


CHAPTER XLY.} 

“T can prove the charge I brin inst you,’’ 
replied Marie, “I was jast cnteriog the kes of 
The Mount on the 6 Gladys went to you, 
and I followed her into the grounds and heard 
all that passed between you. 

“T heard lure ber into the houee, and I 
kvew when I sawn light flash in the win- 
dows a moment later, that you had lured the 
sap Oo tg ; 

wanted to get some money from you to b 
my silence, I thought you Tene avauh backs Sete 
the grounds, and I walted almost an hour—late 


yet, 

“Thad a relapse, and I did not leave my bed 
pero aga The Mount had been burned to 
the 


“Hark you!” she cried, ‘'asserting a th 
and pr ib are entirely different pom 
Dare to ig those charges agtiast me, and I 
will say that the whole story le 5 base fabr'cation 
from to end; and now ak yourself 
this question : Ie nob my wordas gc das yours } 
You might bring your cbarges, but I 
could not prove what you claim. Taink what 
would happen then,” 


accident in her service; and I 








triumphantly, 
A horribly wicked laugh broke from Gwen's 


lips. 

“I do not know where you have been that you 
are not better informed in regard to this matter,” 
she erled, with glittering eyes. *' You do not 
seem to know that’ Gladys’s memory fe entirely 


@ blank in to all the past, and yet you 
came here and nursed her through her il!ness. 
Coming in by the way, was a clever 


bit of work on your part, but would not speak 
— in your favour if it were disclosed, you would 

“TI took an old lady’s place whom the doctors 
engaged to come »” eald Marie, stolidly. “'I 
wanted to get beneath this roof unknown, that I 
might watch you, and I succeeded.” 

‘And may I ask what you found out?” 
sneered Gwen. 

“Yes; kuow what that trance poor Gladys 
fell into meant. You gave her that powerful 
drug which I myself procured from the French 
ebemist for you. You remember I warned you 
about it. Ieaid: 'Be careful in using it, Miss 
Gwendolen ; three drops produce sleep ; filteen 
& deep trance ; twenty would cause ineanity, and 
thirty death {’ You meant to kill the girl, but, 
thanks toa hind fate, the bottle broke in your 
hands, and you succeeded in getting only a few 
drops between the girl’s lips, but enough, how- 
ever, to throw her into that trance and cause her 
the loss of memory.” 

“To is false” shrieked Gwen, excitedly. 
* a a fiend focarnate to dare get up such & 


iy now In regard to the loss of memory: 
You think you are safe because the girl cannot 
recall events, and therefore your crimes sre 
hidden, and will be for al! time ; but mark me, 
my lady, and listen weil to what Isay. There 
is an antidote for the polseonous drug you ad- 
ministered to the girl. Ten drops of it will clear 
that clouded brain again, and all the events of 
the past will come back to ber mind quick as 
flash of lightning. Then she will cry out and 
accuse you of forcing her into the tower and 
confining her there, and I cau corroborate her 
story. Now, Mrs. Rupert Dane, what have you 
to say-}” 

Gwen's face had turned from white to purple 
as she listened. Sho realised that she was being 
cornered ; that disgrace and ruin jay like a yawn- 
ing chaem before her, and that her feet were 
close to the precipice, 

She had triedtbold effrontery with Marie, and 
her heart failed her when she found that it was 
quite useless. In fear and desperation she tried 
another course. She sald to herself : 

“Money will] buy Marie's silence. Money is 
the woman's one weakness. The power of gold 
is mighty.” 

Gwen sank down In a chair opposite her. 

‘ “Let us talk this matter over calraly, Marie,” 
she sald, in a hoarse voice, 

“Tam calm enough, my lady,” returned Marie, 
sullenly. 

“ Let ma know what it is that you expect me 
to dot How can I do any more than has 
already been done to set the girl free? My— 
r husband bas done everything that money can 

‘o.”” 

* You must do what all the gold in the world 
will not accomplish |’ said Marie, sternly. '‘ You 
must come to court and her Innocence ; 
you must tell the truth—that you did it, and 
not she!” 

* Are you mad, woman, to think I would run 
my own neck into the halter fn that fashion?’ 
erled Gwen, springing to her feet, and pacing the 
room excitedly up and down, 

* You must doit, whether you wish it or not!” 
retorted Marie, ‘* The innocent must net suffer 
for the guilty! You must come with me to 
the court—now | We have not a moment to 

! 


‘Listen, Marie!” cried Gwen, incoherently 
“ Why not adjust this matter amicably between 
you and me? What will it teke to buy your 
silence} How much, Marie, to go quietly away 
and drop this matter forever? What if i 
promise you a smal! fortune—money sv ficient 





to live at your ease the rest of your life—money 
for a comfortable house, and servants to wailb on 
you—-money enough to procure a horse and 

# You wiil then be a Iady—you will 
never know want again, Whab do you say, 
Marie?” 

“Your promises are like glaes, my lady,” de- 
clared Marie, bluntly, “and I have learned that 
they are quite as easily broken, You made an 
agreement with me once to give me money to go 
away and not reveal the etory I knew concerning 
Gladys and the Black Pool. Look at your 
treachery on the very day following. Did you 
not give those horses a sudden blow which caused 
them to ron away with me after I had got into 
the vehicle ?” 

* No, no!" cried Gwen, with a fine show of 
earnestness, ‘' How could you fmagine sny- 
thing so horrible as that? I am quite horrified, 
Marie!” 

“A human life is not much to you, my lady, 
when it stands between you and your desires,” 
waa the determined anewer. 

Gwsn's eyes flashed ; the look fn them might 
have warned Marie that there was danger {a 
dealing with so desperate a woman. 

“You do not answer me!” cried Gwen, 
hoarsely, “ Will money buy your silence? I am 
a rich woman; I can afford to be most liberal 
with you.” 

“ What do you call being liberal }’’ said Marie, 
a slight flush creeping into her cheeks as she 
looked ab Gwen. 

Her words gave Gwen much hope ; she belleved 
Marie was wavering, and we all have heard that 
those who hesitate are lost, 

** You can name your own price,” whispered 
Gwen, hoarsely, “ It is a charce in a life-time, 
Marie. Welgh it well before you refuse to accept 
it.” 

“Give mea moment's time to decide,” cried 
Marie, uervously. ‘‘Sit where you are and don’t 
epeak. Let me think. You tempt me cruelly 
with your offer—let me think it over.” 

“Yes, consider it,” returned Gwen, softly. 
“You are very poor now ; think what it would 
be to have wealth and power—to never know toll 
and want again, Consider well, Marie, for you 
have your foture in your own hands,” 

Marle folded her hands tightly together and 
and looked thoughtfully out of the window. 
She was face to face with the greatest tempta- 
tien of her life. Surely Heaven might find 
pardon for her if she yielded. 

She had known every privation that grim 
poverty {s heir to—what it meant to toil early 
and late for the cost of a scanty meal—what it 
meant to be turned out into the street In the fierce 
bitter blast of a winter’s storm becauee she had 
not succeeded, with all her toil, in scraping 
together the miserable little sum needed to keep 
the roof over her head, 

Ah | bad she not cried out mavy a time that 
life was unbearable? Could she put from her 
this golden opportunity and face a life of toll 
again? And words she had often heard flitted 
quickly through her mind : 

“Fortune never knocks but once at any one’s 
door.” Ah! what could she not do if wealth 
were but hers, 

Then came the crushing thovght of the price 
she would havs to pay for it—poor Gladys would 
be sent to a prison cell. 

Ab! her silence would mean a fate a thousand 
times more cruel than death to the pretty young 
girl whom she knew to be innocent. 

The face of Gladys rose before her, pale, beaut!- 
fal, pathetic, and she could almost imagine she 
could see the girl kneeling at her feet, crying out 
that she was'the only one in the wide world who 
could help her—that she should make Gwen 
confess her guilt and thereby save her. 

A scene that had occurred many and many a 
long month ago came back to her. 

It was that of Christmas-time when the 
Melvilies bai granted her a short leave of absence, 
angry enough at her “ going in their vusy time,” 
as they termed it—even though the mother who 
had cent for her lay very fll, and they had barely 
given her enough money to pay her fare there 
and back, In a burst of confidence and with 
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_—— tears she had told Gladys Barton about 
t 

She never forgot the expression of pity on the 
girl’s beautiful face as Gladys took from her 
pocket a little purse and emptied it’s contentse—a 
handful of pennies —into Marie’s lap, 

‘Take these for the sake of your sick mother 
Marie,” she sald, in her sweet sympathizing voice 
“I only wish I had more to give you for your 
mother's sake, If the time ever comes when you 
are able to repsy me, you can do it; if not, do 
not let it trouble you. O5, Marie! poor as you 
are, you are rich in having a mother to love 
you.” 

A great gush of tears blinded Marie's syes ae 
she remembered that scene, She turned slowly 
around to Gwen, 

“I have made up my mind as to.whatI will 
do,” she eald, slowly. 





OHAPTER XLVI. 


Gwen watched the struggle going on in Marie's 
mind, which was so clearly depicted on her face, 
with breathless interest, for her decision meant 
a’l that was dear fn life to her, and when Marie 
turned slowly around and said: ‘I have decided 
as to what I willdo,” Gwen fairly held her breath 
with excitement. 

" Well?” she whispered at length in a hoarse 
volce. 

© You must come and confess all, and set poor 
Gladys free,” replied Marie, firmly. 

“And I anawer that I will die before I will 
ever doit!” shrieked Gwen, wildly. “Do you 
hear? I say I will die first 1” 

Marle knew well that Gwen was desperate 
enough to keep her word if given the least oppor- 
tunity. 

‘* You must come with me quietly and at once,” 
said Marie, ‘‘ We have no time to lose,” 

In vain Gwen flung herself upon her knees, 
crying out to Marie to show her mercy, 

‘The innocent must not suffer for the sins of 
the guilty,” replied Marie. "Come we must 
make all haste.” 

Gwen rose slowly from her knees. 

‘© You have made up your mind that I must go 
with you to the court and—and confess all?” 
sald Gwen, ina hoarse whisper that sounded 

scarcely human. 

* Yes,” replied Marie, 

“You will grant me one request first ?” pleaded 
Gwen, ‘“I—lI wantto write one word of farewell 
to Rupert, for when he has heard all, I wil! be as 
one dead to him; he will abhor me—will never 
look upon my face again. Surely Marie, you are 
not cruel enough to refuse me that much ?” 

‘Let your note be brief,” returned Marie, “I 
can but remind you how time is fiying, and 
every moment is precious.” 

With unsteady steps Gwen croseed tp the 
opposite side of the.room to her writing-desk, 
Marle’s keen eyes following her every movement. 

With hands that trembled pityfully Gwen 
opened the desk and drew forth a sheet of paper ; 
bat closely as Marie was watching her she did 
not notice what else she took out with it. 

*T cannot write, Marie,’’ she cried out at 
levgth ; “ my hand shakes so.” 

Guilty though she knew her to be, Marle 
could not help but pity her. 

“Ab, me!” sobbed Gwen, bitterly, ‘‘ how 
bright life began for me and how cruelly It is 
ending. In this bitter moment, as I sit here 
reviewing it, I cry out to Heaven that my 
parents are to blame, for they never taught me 
self-denial ; I had but to express a wish for a 
thing, and if money could buy is it was mine, 

hen love came to me I believed that I 
must win the love that I craved, no matter what 
stood in the way. You do not know what it is 
to love, Marle, and you do not know the torture 
it is to a passionate heart like mine to lose that 
love. The pangs of death are not wore terrible 
to contemplate or endure, and when the realiza.- 
tion first came to me that Rapert preferred plain, 
humble Gladys Barton to me yee t almost 
mad 


“At Grab I could nob credit It, It seemed 
absurd that anyone could choose pale, timid 








Gladys Barton to a girl like myself, one might 

as well have thought that he would have pre- 

— & common field daisy to a beautiful 
ower, 

**] gave myself ap, heart and soul, to the 
thought of winning him back when I found he 
was beginning to care for Gladys and the bitter 
battles I fought with myself seemed almos> to 
turn me to a fiend incarnate. One thought 
seemed ever present in my mind ; if Gladys were 
dead be would care for me, You have heard 
that the poeta say 


“© Love makes or mars a life,’ 


and never were there truer words, for the power 
love holds over us is as strong e itself. 

“ Heaven only knows how I loved Rapert. I 
could think of nothing else but him, and oh! 
how I hated maps It is always ‘the pale, 
innocent-looking girls that do the greatest mis- 
chief in this world, for they gain the love of men, 
and then there is a reckoning between them and 
the dark, passionate women. 

“I am not sorry that I tried to kill her,” she 
cried. ‘'My only regret is that I did not 
succeed. She lives in spite of me, She must 
bear a charmed life | 

* Ah, me! it was a most unfortunate hour for 
me when first I brought her into my home and 
introduced her to my lover, 

"When will young girls ever learn the great 
risk they run in having girl friends 1” 

“When s man truly loves, but one woman's 
face Is enehrined In hie heart,” said Marie, pity- 
ing Gwen’s great distress, 

“* Men are fickle in love,” Gwen went on, not 
noticing Marie's remark. ‘It is dangerous to 
throw one’s lover in contact with a new and 
pretty face. One is always on the alert for 


treachery on the part of an avowed enemy, but |: 


one seldom suspects a friend. I trusted Gladys 
Barton, and brought her {ato my home to help 
me with my love affair, foolish girl that I was, 
and {t ended by her winning my lover from me, 
What mercy could I have been expected to show 
her after that?” 

She saw Marie glance apprehensively at the 
little pearl and gold clock-on the mantel. 

“I will commence my few lines to Rupert at 
once,” she said; and for a moment she wrote 
rapidly, her tears ve like rain on the 
before her, and alm: 1 
had written. 


“My Danrtine,” she wrote, ‘when you.read 
what I have written here, I shall be no more, 
for juat at this moment I have taken a deadly 
drug, and ix five minutes’ time it will result in 
death. Oaly five minutes between me and 
eternity! They will tell you what I have done, 
how I threw Gladys into the Black Pool and how 
I set fire to The Mount after luring her Into the 
Tower. 

* Of what use to deny it, as I stand here on 
the border of eternity! But even while I con- 
fess these things to you, my last prayer Is that 
you will not hate me for them, Rapert, for, oh! 
my love, my love whom I have loved too well! 
it was all done because of my passionate love for 
you! 

** When they tell you of my sin, say to your- 
self: ‘My poor Gwen, all this would never have 
happened but for her idolatrous love for me,’ 
and, in saying the words, find pardon for me, 
your adoring, unhappy wife. 

‘*My sin has found me out, and I am not 
strong enough to endure the lock of abhorrence 
in your eyes. I— 02, Heaven! the throes of 
death are upon me, darling ! My head reels— 
my sight fades—I——” 


There was o long, irregular dash of the pen, 
and Gwen dropped back {n her chair with the 
moat blood-curdiipg laugh that ever fell from 
human lipr 

* See ! & have oubtwitted you!” she cried, 
holding up a smal! vial before Marie's eyes. It 
was half full. I have swallowed it all, and I am 
dying, but you shall die firat, you, who have 
tracked me down te my grave!. Ha!” she 
cried, springing like a tigress, so swift and eud- 
den was the motion, between Marie and the door, 


otting the words she 
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“] know you--you are Gladys Barton, come 
here to taunt me with having won Rupert's 
love from me!” 

Marie bad sprung to her feet, and stood there 
like one ape 

In 8 she realized the truth. Gwen had 
outwitted her and had swallowed a portion of the 
deadly drug of which she had given Gladys, and 
insanity, instead of the death she had hoped for, 
had come upon her. 

Yes, she was In the presence of a maniac ! 
and Gwen had sprung between her and the 
door, 

Marie now realized that Gwen had mistaken 
her for Gladys, and her death would pay the 
forfeit, Marle tried to pray; but all her thonghts 
seemed chaos in her brain 

There was no help near, as the house was 

eserted, Even the little maid she hed en- 

ountered at the door was powerless to aid her, 
for she had swooned when she pushed past her, 
and In all probability lay where she bad left her 
in the entrance hall below. 

Taere would be no one near to hear her if she 
cried out for help—not one soul. 

Ab! why had she foreseen this ? 

* Yea, lam going to die,” cried Geren, with 
auother shrill, blood-curdling laugh, ‘* but you 
must die first! Say your prayers, if you know 
any, for your last moment has come!” 

It was a moment that seemed to Marie the 
length of eternity. Gwen crept cloze to her—so 
near that her hot breath fanned her cheek, and 
the strangely glittering eyes hold her spell-bound 
—fascinated, as the eyes of a serpent holds and 
charms a bird whom {t bas marked for its prey. 

And in that momenta thought that proved 
her salvation came to Marie, 

She remembered readipg once of aman who 
suddenly found himeelf in the presence of a 
madman, and who succeeded In saving his own 
life by his coolness and bravery. 

madman had declared to the man that he 
was there for the purpoee of taking his life, and 
the man at once with the maniac that 
such an action would be perfectly proper, snd 
kept up a brisk conversation on the subject until 


some pedestrians came into the lonely street, | 


and he was saved, 

The thought was an {nepiration to Marie. 
must take her life in her own hands. 

She felt a terrible faintness creep over her, and 
it was only by a superhuman effort that she kept 
from fainting. 

She was now quite sure that Gwen must hear 
the loud beating of her terrified heart. 

Ah ! if she was but out fn the free, open air 
again, safe—safe | 

She was beyond all hope of helping Gladys 
Barton now, unless a miracle eaved her, and by 
the time that goldei sun, which was shining in 
eo brightly at the window, was an hour higher 
she would be lying there cold in death—mur- 
dered by a maniac’s hand—and Gladys the poor 
innocent girl whom she had risked her own life 
to rescue from her cruel fate, would be on her 
way toa prison cell, there to remsia for long 
yeare—perhe ps till death ! 


(Zo be continued.) 


She 








One of the many strange sights on the plains of 
Sonthern Africa ia a party of waltzing ostriches, 
Their queer antics have been descri thus :— 
* When there are a number of them, they will 
start off in the morning, and after running a 
few hundred yards will stop, and with raised 
wings will whirl rapidly round till they sre 
stupefied or perhaps break a leg. The males pose 
hting and to make thelr court, 

g theie wings, 
and balancing themselves alternately forward 
and backward or to one elde or the other, while 
the neck is stretched on s level with the back and 
the head strikes the sides, now on the right, now 
on the left, while the feathers are bristling. The 


bird 3 at this time so absorbed in {ts 
occupation as to forget all that is going on around 
him and can be approached and caught. The 


male alone utters a cry, which sounds much like 
an effort to speak with the mouth shut tight.” 





| @Sczunz: (Kentish Fonm).—Tremp: “ Could 
| you givea poor man a little atsfstance or find 
him some employment!” Farmer: ‘‘ You can 
| have some work on the spot, I have a heap of 
Proressor : “ How would you punctuste this | wood yonder.” ‘Tramp: ‘*Hum—ha, yes—l’ll 
sentence—' Miss Wood, a pretty girl of eighteen, | send you the man directly, It’s not for myeelf 
walked down the avenue!” Young Student: | I am seeking a job, but fora friend of mine.” 
“TI would make a dash after ‘Miss Wood.’ ” “T say,” sald the man who lives in a boardirg 
“How will you bave your eggs cooked!” house, “I’ve found the ideal place at last.” 
atked the waiter. ‘“ Make any difference in the ‘‘ What is the advantage {” asked his neighbour. 
cost of ’em?” inquired the customer, cautiously, | The neatness of the place, The landlady keeps 
“No.” “Then cock ‘em with a nice slice of | all the Jeft-over crusts separate and labelied, 20 
ham !” eaid the customer, greatly relieved. that each man gets his own bread back in the 
Mrs. Duntgich : "It fe very singular that | bread-pudding.” 
= mother always happens to call on me when Dr. Anennetsy, a famouse Scotch physician, wae 
am out.” Little Flossie Dimpleton: “Ob, we | extremely averse to belrg called after he had 
can see from our front window whenever you go | retired for the night. One night his bell was 
away.” | vehemently rung. “Hurry, doctor!” cried the 
A YOUNG man taid to his companions the other | man. My son has swallowed a mouse!” 
day: “Iwas ata party last evening and eaw a | “ Tell him to swallow a cat, and let sleeping meu 
lovely lady nursing a dog, and, to tell you the | alone,” rosred the doctor, as he slammed the door 
truth, I envied that dog.” "Never mind,” re- | in bis visitor's face, 
marked one, with whom he was not popular,| Scenz—(Suburban villa). Mistress: ‘‘ Did any 
*' you’ll soon grow.” | ope call while I was out?” Servant: “ No one, 
“Ovr cat has just had chickens,” remarked | ma’am, exceptin’ a tramp. He wanted some 
Tuadhole. “ Nonsense, Mr. T——,” snorted his | thin’ to eat, but I told him there was nothin 
spouse, ‘you must be inebriated. 1 suppose you | ready, an’ ke’d have to walt till the leddy of the 
mean our cat has had kittens.” ‘No, 1 don’s,” | house gete back from the cookin’ school, an’ 
meekl¥ murmured the poor fellow, ‘‘1 brought | mebbe rhe'd make him somethin’,” Mistress : 
home a couple of chickers for to-morrow's dinner, | *¢ OF ail things! Did he wait?'’ Servant: ‘* No, 
but Sarah telle me the’cat has eaten them.” | ma’am, he runued !” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Princess of Wales is in deepest ~ ioe 
for her mother, It fs the custom for R 
ladies attending funerals to wear crape veils 
which en envelop them. These look very 
gloomy and depressing, but they afford privacy 
to the Royal mourner. Our Princess always 
wears crape when in mourning, although dis- 
liking to touch i. 


Tr is quite expected that the betrothal of 
Queen Wilhelmina to Prince Wilhelm of Wied 


will be announced focen Tee eae 
will be very enue in Holland, w the = sae 


Princess of Wied, who was the you daughter 
of the late Prince Friedrich of ihe ‘Netherlands, 
is a great favourite. 


Amora the presents sent to yr an Qaeen 
of Holland was a splendid and s offering 
from the Saltan of Siak, It isa prize elephant’s 
tusk, which contains ornaments in the shape of 
hearts in gold, incrusted with precious stones, 
Toe tusk iteelf Is om sculptured, being sur- 
rounded with all ki of Indian flowers end 
fruits delicately painted ia the softest shades. 


Tue Queen of Sweden is one of the most truly 
philanthropic women in existence. She was 
married to King Oacar forty-one years ago, and 
it is no exaggeration to eay that every year bas 
added some to the loyal affection in which 
she is held by husband's subjects, Before 
her marriage her Majesty was the Princess Sophie 
of Ocange-Nassau. 

Privcess Cuartes OF Denmark fe to remain 
in Eogiand for many months, and after what has, 
indeed, been very much like exile to her, she will 
be able to realde once more In her pretty little 
home at Appleton. For a while, however, she 
will stay at Sandringham with the Princess of 
Wales, and then, when she goes over to her own 
house, ft Is most likely that she will take Princess 
Victoria of Wales with her. Prince Charles, 
meanwhile, will crulse with his uncle, Prince 
Waidemar, : 


Crnvass ladies have hitherto not entered London 
society, and we have rarely had the opportunity 
of seelug them in our streets and parks, The 
wife of the present Chinese Minister is, however, 
making a new departure. She is learning English 
as fast as ahe can, and is to be formally presented 
at the first Drawing Room of 1899. She intende, 
with the assistance of Lady Macartney, the wife of 
the English Secretary, to mix freely in society, 
snd it is expected that her placky action will have 
the effect of breaking down much prejudice on 
the part of her compatriots against Eoglish 
customs. 

Taz oldest Queen in Europe, since the death 
of the Queen of Denmark, ie the Quaeen of 
Hanover, who will be eighty-one mext April, 
whilst In the following month our Queen will be 
eighty. The Empress Eugéale, who may well 
be Incladed, comes third, belng seventy-three in 
the eame month. Among the Princesses of 
Europe, Princess Clementine of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha exceeds all the Queens and Empresses in 
age, being eighty-two next year; Princess Alex- 
andrine, of that house, widow of Duke Ernest, 
and sister-in-law of the Prince Consort, coming 
next with seventy-elght years in December. 

Baocert Hart, where the Duke of York is to 
be the guest of Lord Mount-Stephen, is a large, 
plain, well-arranged house, with some fine rooms, 
The grounds are very pretty, and contain a 6 
number of splendid old trees, The Lea forms 
a lake at the bottom of the lawn, and there fs a 
fine cascade, Brocket was the favourite residence 
of William Viscount Melbourne, who died there 
in 1849. The large Melbourne estates then 
to his brother, Lord Beauvale, who also succeeded 
to the Viscounty of Melbourne, on whose death In 
1853, the whole property was inherited by Lady 
Palmerston, and from her ib came to her grand- 
son, Lord Cowper. Since the death of Lady 
Palmerston the place has nearly always been let, 
and it was rented for some yeara by the-late 
Lord Lawrences, There Is excellent ghooting on 
the estate, which fs well wooded, 





STATISTICS. 


Tax average height of the elephant Is 9it, 

Great Brivary spends on tobacco and pipes 
about £14,000 000 every year. 

Or the 25,000 officlals {2 Berlin, as many as 
17,000 give their services free. About 4,000 of 
these superintend the charity affairs, and 2,000 
preside over educational interests, &3, 

AN average waltz takes a dancer over about 
three-quarters of » mile, a equare dance makes 
him cover half a mile. A girl with a weil- 
travela thus in one evening: 
Twelve waltzes, nine miles; four other dances 
at half a mile « piece, which is hardly a fairly 
big estimate, two miles more; the intermission 
stroll and the trips to the dreaing-room to 
renovate her gown and complexion, half a 
mile ; grand total, eleven and a half miles, 





GEMS. 


Tue disappointments hardest to bear are 
those in which our emotions’ are deeply con- 
cerned, : 

Penrect ignorance {fs quiet; perfect know- 

ls quiet—not so the transition from the 
former to the latter. 

Apvyice, like snow, the softer {t falle, the 
longer ft dwella mpon, and the deeper it sinks 
into, the mind. 

Ovr conscience fs far harder than our bit- 
terest enemies, knows more, and accounts with 
more nicety, and is harder to be appeased. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


——- 


Tomato Prtav.—Cab up Im thin alices one 

of «breakfast bacon and fry ix, When 

browa or crisp pour fu one quart can of tomatoes 

and one pint of cooked rice, Let it fry until 
dry and crisp and serve hot. 

Aprite Satap —One bunch celery, cub fine, 
three large apples cut in small pieces, with celery. 
Dressiog—Two eggs, half a cup of sugar, one 
teaspoonful mustard, half a teaspoonful salt, a 
little butter and pepper, one cup of vinegar, 
Boll a few minutes and pour over hot. 

A Dzticiovs Dise.—Prepare sweetbreads, 
cut into equal sizes and remove the skins and 
little pipes. Take about three dozen oysters, 
straio off the liquor. Put the sweetbreads into 
a stew pan and cover with the oyster liquor, 
Add three large epoonfuls of roast veal gravy and 
a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, cut into 
bits and rolled In flour,. When the sweetbreads 
are done, put in the oysters and le} them cook 
five minutes, Add two wineglasses of sweet 
cream, stir up we!l'and serve in a hot dish. _ 

Srorren Onrors. — Peel and parboll the 
onfons in water with a little salt; take them out 
with a strainer, lay them {fn cold water, then put 
them on a sieve to drain, Prepare a mixture 
made of equal parts of veal and ham, or bacon 
well minced, one soaked milk roll, salt, pepper, 
and the yolks of one or two When these 
Ingredients are in a thick paste, cub off the top 
of the onion to form a cover, and with a spoon 
cut out the heart ; fill the space with the stuff- 
ing, put on the cover, and tie each onfon round 


with thread to keep it well . Arran 
them side by side in a fiat, Wie disieeen 


‘frying-pan, moisten with a little butter, and 


some good strong meat gravy, and set them over 
the fire tili they ‘to brown; now 
place them In a fire- dish, sprinkle them 
with bread crumbs, put them In the oven for a 
few minutes, and serve them with a small plece 
of freah butter, worked with finely-chopped 
parsley and chives on each side. 





‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux Chinese have a flower which is white ai 
night or in the shade and red In the eunlight. } 


ber said the entire emery i owt 

becoming bleac’ out, t fn 
wk gs gr years the black face will di:- 
appear entirely. 

Buppurst fishermen in Slam justify their trace 
by declaring that they do not kill the fish, but 
only take them out of the water, whereupon the 
fish die a natural death. 


Fw people are aware of the immense weight 
which a diver carries with bim under the water. 
The diving boote alone-sometimes weigh 10) 
pounds each, 


Very little furniture is used fn the bedroom: 
of Tarkish houses. Barely is a chair seen in any 
ofthem. Afew mats adorn the room, and the 
bed is stretched on the floor. 


For centuries the blood of Hying horsce bas 
been used asa n ig beverage by the Tartars. 
They carefully open a vein in the neck ci a boree 
take a drink of the animal’s blood, and then 
close the wound with a plaster. 


OErraIn aainess rt as ea. 

sutumer and winter, 

of 54 degrees Fahrenheit. T may be said to 

breathe twice a year—tnhaling during the winter 
and exhaling during the summer, ° 


A cunrous remedy for sleepleesrtess is used by 
the Inhabitants of the Samoan Ivlands. They 
confine « saake in a hollow bamboo, and the 
hiesing sound emitted by the reptile is rid 
to q induce slumber. 

Haprr and practice sharpen gifts ; the necessity 
of toil grows weeven welcome, 
in the course of years ; a taste (if it be only 
genuine) waxes with indulgence into an exclusive 
passion. 

A prcutiaR industry of Kern County, Call- 
fornia, is the collection and shipment of horned 
toads. They are sold to the Chinese, who use 
them for medicinal purposes. are con- 
aldered especially valuable in the treatmen) of 
rheumatisu. 


THE giraffe hat such powers of mimiery that, 
although its size might be supposed to make it a 
conspicuous object to its enemies, the most prac- 
tised eye has been deceived by the animal's re- 
semblance to one of the dead and blasted tree- 
tranke which abound In ite haunts, 

THE tide-like effect of gales on lakes having no 
ordinary tides is very considerable. In the 
Caspian a gale will raise the water on one 
side six feet, cansing a total difference of leve! 
of twelve feet ; and in Lake Erle heavy gales 
occasionally cause a difference of level of more 
than fifteen feet. 

So many accidents have occurred from the 
fall of steging that many devices looking to 
safety in ite constructicn cannot fall to be of 
interest to many persons. A clamp, holding the 
cross eection and the uprighb firmly together, is 
an invention of great value, The construction 
of the clamp ts such that the greater the weigh 
of the cross section the more firmly the teeth 
of the clamp presses into the u t. They 
are anchored by pressure from the opposite di- 
rection, and a sharp blow from a small hammer 

the clamp when the cross-piece is re- 
moved. This device has its advantages from 
different points of view. Continual nailing breaks 
the grain of the wood, and the breaking spar 
almost invariably splits off some ion of the 
timber, so after a it fa worth unless the 
broken ends are cut away and whole wood fur- 
nished. fom juvention there is merely the 
pressure of the teeth Into the surface of the 
wood, which operation may be repeated indefi- 
uitely with pend little damege to the fibre. 
There is not only a support for ite end, but 
holder for the cross- A man may carry, 
strung on a stick on his shoulder, the necessary 
clamps to put up an ordinary stegivg, and neither 
va or 2a are required in any portion 
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OCOHRISTIMAS DOUBLE NUMBER, 


r next 


Full particulars of which will be announced in 


On TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd, we shall publish our 


du 





cd dey 


issue. 


This Number will be found tobe up to our usual high standard, and Readers are recommended to order it at once from their Newsagent. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. B.- Queen's Honorary Physician. 
Inquiner.—It means “errors excepted.” 
Visum.—The grapes ought not to be too ripe. 
Nrmo.— Make application to the examining body. 
TaapesMaN.— The best market is London ; prices vary 


greatly. 
Axxsovus Amy.~Qaite tro without 
xi possible personal 


Day. Wax ; you can buy ib blacked realy 
tor the w 
be 1 < lS could not have anything better 
for your purpose. 
Srzva.— The = of England does not allow interest 
on deposit socoun 


sacs necessary unless you are com- 
petent to do it yourself. 
R. P.—Only a lawyer can advise you what steps to 
circumstances now existing. 


take in the 

Cruprron.— Neither date nor address ieee meebaaie? 3 the 
signature should be written by the 

Int eR Tasoe.—There cme the personal 
perty must be divided Posen bw song i he cildFen 

Hovsuwirr.—The same answer your pur- 


me At fmmense quantity cf tt ig made every year 
or pies. 

Rex.~All we can do is to refer you to the situation 
advertisements, where agents of various kinds are ofteu 
ges. 


coast or order, 4 wil nad 


eee oli and let thera 
main there for a number of days; then polish with 
wary ania. 
en a ee varniab, 
drying mee marl 


methylaged spirits. » 


Stacz Lover.—Sir Henry = Saute Ban- 
crott are the only actors wealber cmkabnog during 
the present reign. 


Jaxer.—The Archbishop A Canterbury takes rank 


immediately after members of the Roys! Family, and 
befure every other peer. 

meee Be aoe Ses Se ae 
sun; smell should d 'y course with 





one or tea days’ wearing. 
Deranssup.—No time should be lost in Setting goad 


medical advice, which ts enough in mata 
fow ailments are incurable now 
Morturr.~ Food should be allowed to 
to can or on a tin plate = on ae 
will most surely be in such a 


— or lack 
coum ciarureame trai iis | 
not to he expected that anyoue else can aid you, 


Scdtamay.—The volume fs of no ¥. oS 
pa hana bring cares at a Bir 
s novels have been freeiy tranalated into French. 
~The war came first into play | 
atring the Grimenn war ive Ay bk reg 
recent campaigns he acquired 
portance, 


Trmep or ExoianD.—The iad wit 
Europeans, and at ee 
you accept the ait 


we do not think 
Loci 0’ Browan.—The 


is Be Ig 
situation there 
just now. 


} 


Sp Geese te a menetneturer of thane articles, 
ro, T.—We should think if the inner fabric was tanned 
or waterproofed 


answer your 3 but ft isa manufacturer's rather 
than a subject, and we cannot go into it. 
O. D.—Oxallic acid should be used with great caution. 
DS sees costes to eat holes in Se a 
strong enough ne san Ss See of stains. 
Weak solution it is almost w for any purpose. 


culy Ging ere eae ere. 
ae re do yourself will 
tow bare they 


3 and proper 
f° 0 yh rae - sheen yourself from s deal of paln and 
v. a in tar or carbolic soup fs recom- 
mended, thy ct only be: it drowns and 
mes mag hy proven the best di bein oh 
e reme & BTCCESS 
Saeah oft other guoctenen have felled. i . 





eh 
HOME. 
every land the pride, 


Proved ty siento 
o’er all the world deride ; 


Where bh Awe sone | dpense serener light, 
milder moons empsradise ineaignt 


| 


E 


i 


grace, 


; 


Fe 
- 


E 
E 
at 
re 
a 
52 
fs 
i 
He 
g 
Et 


ay on 
If the colour “t tep. ed use 


a ecitaen ot pumaeos | ge often banished by | 
if persevor- 
aoe cy to thei ‘haunts, and 
into cracks, crevices, or holes where they bide ; 
ig the day time. 





Leo because 

Leo XIL who died in 1839, 
Crana.—The arbutus fs an 

with greenish-white flowers and 


like a strawberry ; 
houses as an ornamen 


agent frat nm 


planted abeut mansion 
abru 


hen nk DaneZ Gee paces ie aaah 


oth 
time ts eee 


rout als aioes a Be sone age Set 


til ready for use. 
aubmerg- 


29, un 
u ht and 
stalks. 











Huseat.—The sol sequin epeck soda water is a very | 
elaborate one, requires s machinery. We do 
not kuew what th @ method Your best p'an would 


before it was made up that would | 


A Sounier’s Lass.—A soldier who staye away from 
iment beyond the extent of his furlough ts 
pd as @ deserter—the punishment fur which offence, 
' in time of peace, is imprisonment and degradation ; in 

| time of war, death. 


Fiorna.—Prince\ Charlie was an smbitiovs, unfor- 
| tanate, abd in the end « broken man ; he claimed, as he 
| believed, what was his own; acd his claim was eup- 
| ported by hundreds of thousands of his countrymen ; 
| eventa 5 he that the claim was not admitted by the 
nation at large, and a and pia canse fel! together. 


Se Bes — pes s solemn duty to protect 
, but why should that 
interfere with | Hf all sons avoided 
tee ‘ Seite os eget bot ithe 
ise se io bea who recognise in 

your widowed ae another parent. 
Sroarr —Boscobel | pehire) was, after the defeat 





ot Worcester, for two days. the hiding-place of Charles 
| the Second ; ‘ “the royal oak” in whick he concealed 
himeelf for more than four hours ie now represented by 
& tree grown from on¢ of ite acorns; but Boscobel 
House still pope an old-dashtoned, balf-timbered 


ay 


u. Cs-Refting ere ripe grapes dried tn the sun 
‘them on ig babks feed clay at the rrerty 4 


quality. are 
greatest care, and in two or three 
5 erapes become raisins. 


erfect health is necessary if one would have 
ne and soft texture. As to pimples, they 
e > ad ug various causes, which must be removed. 
@ little salve made of freeh butter, with 
sacar of red oxide of mercury, will kill them. 
itis well al ways to take a phyaician’s advice before 
using such powerful remedies. 

"ae G.—The strength of steel bare is considerably 
imoreased by the addition of carbon or silicon. Tests 
have been made with aunealed bars of various sizes, 
with the results as stated. Silicon gives mucd greater 

tensile than carbon. This discovery is to be 
| gtill further tested and other substances are to be added, 
with the idea that the strength of the metal may be 
still farther increased. 


Maniz.—The term “round robin” te given to 
written tion or —— signed by a number of 
persons in a circular form, so that it may not eppear 
; who Genet’ it firat. Sometimecer the names are written 
| around @ ring of circle, inmclostng the memortal or 

ce, and sometimes they are appended to it, 
* | arranged within a cirele of their own from the centre of 
, which they radiate as the spokes of a wheel. 


Qusatst.—Floors polished with beeswax and turpen- 
tine are both healthy and agreeable to the eye. Tho 
floors should be well scoured with strong soda, and then 
| stained with a mixture of vandyke brown in water, 
mixed with sizs. Warm the turpentine and dissolve 
the beeswax in it. Leave to cod), when it forma a jelly, 
and this must be well ge + ape the boards with 
| eee then polished with rage and “clbow 








R. cet is impossible to combine expedition with 

| cheapness when getting married in England; cheapest 

| way is for one of you to reside in this couatry for one 

} week, then gd names published at the office of the 

istrar of the district, and twenty-one days later the 

cond take ace either at registrar's office or 

ureh ; the geste: would meanwhile have 

been Prostatraed in oehurch fn Scotland in oreiuaty 
; there is no publtelty about that. 





Lowpow Reaper can be sent ey wae the 
kly ; or Quarterly, 


and Eightpence. The y earl subseription 
anthly Part, inciading Guristzoas Part, 
| ight Shillings sad Bighpence, pst free 


Aut Back Nomprrs, Parnrs and Vo.vaes aro in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers, 


rg bec 


| Tze INDEX to Vor. LXXI. ts now Read 
, One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. 


Act Lerrers to sx AppResseD TO Tre Eprror 
HE Lonpom Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 


Si cpence, 


NOTICE.—Part 449, is ee Sm 
htpence. bound in 


iy; Price 


es Wo cannot undertake to return rejected manu. 
scripts, 
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It entirely Removes me crate ot all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, etc., 
sxD 
A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION LS ENSURED BY ITS USE. 


Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 
In Bottles is. & 2s. 64., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 








PEPPER'S TONIC 


CURES DYSPEPSIA. HVSTERIAL AnekvoUSC — 








SHILLING | 
BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


 KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 


THERE 18 NO BETTER R R REMEDY IN THe 
OUBLES THAN’ eats 
LOZENGES. ONE CIVES RELIEF. THEY 
WILL CURE, AND THEY WILL NOT INJURE 
YOUR HEALTH. THEY CONTAIN ONLY 
THE PUREST , 
ld everywhere in 1/14 Tins. 


not Spon ah pct 











| antl | 


286s, Hicu Street, Campen Town, Pees 
63, Sevan Ststees Ro. ; 24, Hicu Rp., Kizvey 
(Please quote this Paper), 





no skill to use. 

12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps. 
Of all Hairdressers and Fansy 

Dealers. 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 
onumene City Was BOs Letidou. 














FOR 
PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 


NeAnoris Jablet 


MADE WITH THE 
PUREST GELATINE 


OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 








BORWICKS| 








| owder insist on having 








POWDER —— 


SOnWIOE'S wht ke fio bent that money can buy. 














DR. J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 





ONLY GENUINE 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is a ‘liquid medicine 
which TT PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and invigorates th the nervous system when pos mcm Ey 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir 

W. PAGE WOOD stated o in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 

undoubtedly the INVENTOR. of RODYNE, that the whole story of the 

defendant Freeman was deliberately —* and he regretted te say it had been 
sworn to,—See The Times, July 18th, 


DE. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE “is the TRUE 


PALLIATIVE in NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM. 








} CHLORODYNE 


THE GREAT SPECIFIC 
| DIARRA, ‘DYSENTERY, (CHOLERA. 
GENERAL BOARD OF —— London, REPORT that it AOTS ass 
OHARM, one dose generally sufficient 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calout Caleutta, states:—‘‘ Two DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF | ME OF DIAREHGA.” 


| DE rp. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly outs short 


all attacks of 
| EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
ALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
oe IMEN SALE of 
| "RSRTARE Sean tsey UNSORUPULOUS IMITATIONS. Bs 
Manstestoror—3. ODA DAVENPORT, $5, Great Bussell Btreot, Lenton WO. 
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